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War Cry 


Gentlemen: 

Greetings from Indian Territory! 

I recall that the so-called Great 
Emancipator realty didn’t free any slaves. I 
have wondered many times how many slaves 
were in those states, counties, and parishes 
specifically excluded by the Emancipation 
Proclamation, so I decided to look this up. 

Helpfully, someone else had already 
done the work and J found the information 
fairly quickly on the internet, which resulted 
in these new “Did you know?” questions: 

« Did you know that Lincoln, the so-called great 
emancipator, purposefully did not free over 
850,000 slaves? 

If Lincoln was such a great Emancipator, why 
didn’t he free the over 500,000 slaves living in 
Kentucky and Tennessee? 

*Did you know that Lincoln, the great 
Emancipator, didn’t free any of the more than 
700,000 slaves living in states that weren’t in 
the Confederacy? 

I'm looking forward to an opportunity 
to use these. 

Here’s the approximate count of slaves 
in those states, counties, and parishes not 
covered by the proclamation (numbers 


rounded): 

Louisiana 100,000 

West Virginia 17,000 

Names Virginia counties 34,000 

States not in CSA 710,000 
(includes 1,800 in Delaware) 

Total 861,000 


Michael Brown 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Good point. In fact, in 1865 a Baltimore 
slave who wished to be free would have 
had to escape to Richmond. 

—Ed. 


SEND LETTERS TO: 


Email: SouthernPartisan @rqasc.com 


U.S. Mail: Southern Partisan Letters 
P.O. Box 11708 « Columbia, SC 29211 


Fax: (803) 799-9126 


Please include your address and daytime 
telephone number for verification. We 
reserve the right to edit letters for space. 


Elucidating Iliad 


Gentlemen: 

I finished reading Ludwell Johnson’s 
book, North Against South, last night. I don’t 
believe I have ever made my way through a 
“textbook” so quickly. It certainly is an illu- 
minating insight into the political issues and 
the real evil that lurks in men’s hearts both 
then and now. It makes me sad that more 
ordinary people care so little about the true 
nature of our government and about Southem 
issues. Perhaps by continuing to educate 
myself I can help to address this matter. 
Thanks to the Foundation for American 
Education for making it available and to SP 
for being loyal patriots to our cause. 

Mitchell S. Flinchum 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Gay Parade 


Gentlemen: 

The Episcopal General Convention 
meets every three years in different loca- 
tions and sets the tone and agenda for the 
next three years. The General Conventions 
of 1976 in Denver and the one in 1985 in 
Anaheim, California were extreme and very 
liberal—approving ordination of women to 
the priesthood and the peace movement in 
South Africa. This past week in 
Minneapolis the convention went even more 
radical in voting to ordain the first gay 
Episcopal Bishop, Rev. V. Gene Robinson 
of New Hampshire, and endorse same-sex 
marriages. 

Twenty years ago, the Episcopal 
Church in America numbered slightly over 
three million communicants, the latest count 
is 2.3 million. 

This so-called gay agenda, approved 
by the Minneapolis delegates and finally by 
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the House of Bishops by a close vote of 62 
to 43, with 2 Bishops not recorded, will 
eventually cost the church much respect, 
widespread ridicule, and accelerated decline 
in Sunday attendance. 

Most Episcopal Bishops from the Mid- 
South area voted against confirmation of 
Rev. Robinson, including Bishop Don E. 
Johnson of the Diocese of West Tennessee. 

Charles S. Peete, Jr: 
Memphis, Tennessee 


The Long March 


Gentlemen: 

As you are probably aware, virtually no 
one has read the 10 planks of the 
Communist Manifesto, and therefore has no 
idea of just how far we have progressed in 
the fulfillment of those guidelines. It was 
written by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 
I submit, for your information the follow- 
ing, copied right out of the Communist 
Manifesto: 

1. Abolition of property in land & 
application of all rents of land to 
public purposes. 

2.A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of emi- 
grants & rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands 
of the State, by means of a national 
bank with State capital & an exclu- 
sive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the 
hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories & instruments 
of production owned by the State, 
the bringing into cultivation of waste 
lands, & the improvement of the soil 
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generally in accordance with a com- 

mon plan. 

8. Equal fiability of all to labor. 
Establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. 

9.Combination of agriculture with 
manufacturing industries; gradual 
abolition of distinction between 
town & country by a more equable 
distribution of population over the 
country. 

10. Free education for all children in 
public schools. Abolition of chil- 
dren’s factory labor in its present 
form. Combination of education 
with industrial production, etc. 

All of these guidelines are in various 
stages of implementation and have been 
moving right along ever since 1913. 

Chester L. McWhorter, Sr: 
Lecanto, Florida 


Shaky Facts 


Gentlemen: 

On page 8 of the Vol. 23, No. | issue, 
you mention that pop artist Shakira’s most 
popular number is entitled “Dirty.” Having 
seen my copy of the magazine open on the 
coffee table, my teenage daughter brought it 
to my attention that the artist you are refer- 
ring to is Christina Aguilera, not Shakira. 

My daughter again brought this to my 
attention when she called me to the televi- 
sion to see Miss Aguilera’s music video on 
MTV. Later, she called me over again to see 
“Objection Tango” by Shakira. 

I must say I am shocked by your mis- 
take. Perhaps you al] have seen these videos 
so many times that your minds have become 
drunken with overlapping visions of the 
gyrations of synthetic harlots. Please tell me 
there is another reason. 

Arthur Pruden 
Durham, North Carolina 


We can assure you the error is born of 


ignorance, not over-indulgence. 
—Ed. 


Roman’s Holdiay 


Gentlemen: 

I am an Italian journalist working for if 
Domenicale (a cultural weekly magazine 
distributed nation-wide), a scholar on 
American Conservatism, a Dixie supporter, 


and a translator, among other things, of 
books by Russell Kirk, T.S. Eliot, Edmund 
Burke, Charles Dickens. I am presently co- 
translating Ideas Have Consequences by 
Richard M. Weaver. 

I used to read the Southern Partisan 
while visiting America and I am still very 
happy with it. I am also interested in all the 
connected cultural and political initiatives 
around SP and the South. I plan to write 
about it, review it, and maybe, with your 
permission, translate a few articles from 
time to time. 

{ do present my best regards and wishes. 

Marco Respinti 
Milan, Ttaly 


Editorial Distinction 


Gentlemen: 

Just what was the point of the “Partisan 
View” article in the issue for Vol. 23, No. 1? 
I am completely lost. It’s a creepy story 
about an abusive husband entitled “The 
Evils of Divorce.” 

Surely, you know that divorce is a 
Yankee thing. It was illegal in your own 
headquarters’ state of South Carolina until 
the 1890s—the state from which the author 
and editor-in-chief comes from. It was 
undoubtedly made legal decades before in 
Northern states. 

Even more confusing, is the ending. 
The violent husband, you say, is a lay-min- 
ister in a Unitarian church who preaches 
against divorce. Unitarians were probably 
the first American denomination to recog- 
nize divorce, 

The whole article is confusing and lacks 
coherence. This is not what I’ve become 
accustomed to from Southern Partisan. | 
hope you can offer some explanation. 

Mark Wilhelmsen 
Austin, Texas 


See the explanation in the editor's 
letter on page 2. 


—Ed. 
The Roman Way 
Gentlemen: 
Professor Steinreich’s article on 


“Union Pensions” in your last issue is excel- 
lent. Yankee veterans laid the foundation for 
the gargantuan welfare state we have today. 
In fact, six people still draw pensions due to 


service in the Union army. (Children get 
benefits too.) And 439 people still draw ben- 
efits as Spanish-American War veterans. 

The real problem for us today is that 
our military veterans—Jjust as ancient Rome 
did to its veterans—are completely removed 
from society. First, they bought off the vets, 
then the blacks, then the handicapped, and 
now even the immigrants. As Walter 
Williams is good to point out, this doesn’t 
really help them. It only bribes them out of 
involvement in the living part of society. 

My case in point: The Department of 
Veterans Affairs is huge! The VA is the sec- 
ond largest of the 15 Cabinet departments. 
About a quarter of the nation’s population, 
70 million people, are potentially eligible 
for benefits. Twenty-six million actually 
collect. The VA’s 2003 projected spending is 
a whopping $59.6 billion! 

We need to remember that every time 
someone collects on a GI Bill, gets free 
health care or prescription drugs, or cashes 
in that pension check, they’re becoming 
dependent on the government. What’s 
worse, is that many of these good people are 
our own mothers and fathers of Dixie. What 
should we expect from our youth when the 
hand that feeds their grandparents is big 
brother himself? 

Lyle Horton 
Panama City, Florida 
a) 
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PARTISAN VIEW 


American Mis-Education 


BY CHRISTOPHER M. SULLIVAN 


Education is important; everyone 
agrees on that. 

At the higher levels, education is sup- 
posed to be an unbiased pursuit of truth and 
an unquestioned devotion to knowledge for 
its own sake. In modern academia, howev- 
er, that is no longer true. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
Chronicle of Higher Education reported that a 
mere 15 percent of current college professors 
described themselves as conservative. More 
than half described themselves as liberal. 

Almost all colleges (even the really 
good business and science departments) are 
built on a system that artificially protects 
the professors from the market. 

The first problem is tenure. Tenure is a 
system whereby a professor who hangs 
around long enough, say ten years, achieves 
a status which makes it almost impossible 
for him to be fired, no matter how radical 
his politics become nor what his level of 
competency is. 

Bruce Bartlett, an economist with the 
National Center for Policy Analysis, recent- 
ly said that “In practice, the tenure process 
has become the means by which the left rig- 
orously weeds out conservatives. In many 
university departments, opposition from a 
single faculty member is all that is neces- 
sary to be used against a conservative, espe- 
cially in disciplines such as sociology, 
English, government, and history.” 

Here at Southern Partisan we run into 
quite a few bright young conservative pro- 
fessors who have very interesting things to 
say. Since academics nowadays are 
required to publish a certain amount of 
material—publish or perish, as the saying 
goes—these conservative teachers would 
love to write for us. Even though Southern 
Partisan is not a scholarly journal, in many 
respects we are the only publication of any 
kind that covers some of these topics from 
a conservative viewpoint. 

But, they cannot publish with us 
because, if they do not have tenure, they 
would surely be fired. Publish and perish in 
our case, it seems. 

A professor who gets turned down for 


tenure (especially more than once) is out of 
luck and usually moves to some other posi- 
tion at another institution, or sometimes out 
of college-level teaching all together. 

So, how did the lefties get such total 
control over the Academy? For one thing, 
they just waited it out. As students became 
more radical in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, many of them naturally entered teach- 
ing as a profession. Furthermore, a lot of 
the liberal students continued on to get 
graduate degrees in order to avoid service 
in the military. 

At the time these newly minted aca- 
demics were applying for jobs, the incum- 
bent faculty saw fit to let many of them in 
because of a commitment to the ideal of 
academic freedom, and because some of 
the faculty were already becoming ideolog- 
ically wobbly as well. Once inside, the lib- 
erals eventually became a majority and 
began to practice an invidious form of dis- 
crimination to the point that now it is 
almost impossible for a conservative (espe- 
cially a white male) to get any kind of posi- 
tion at all. 

Which brings me to the second problem: 
scholarships and endowments. One of the 
worst things you could do for a school is give 
it an endowment, because an endowment dis- 
connects the producer from the customer. 

Most colleges and universities today 
have huge endowments of remarkable 
girth. They bring in substantial sums from 
foundations like the Duke Endowment and 
general scholarships. The problem ts worse 
for state schools because not only do they 
get private scholarship money but they also 
get a share of the public purse as well. 

Scholarships are usually defended as 
being essential for enabling students of 
modest means to go to expensive schools. 
This begs a couple of questions. 

First, why are these schools so expen- 
sive? And, second, is the education worth 
what it costs when scholarships are offered 
in large numbers? 

Let’s remember a fundamental rule of 
economics, that is that something is worth 
what someone else will pay for it. Tuition at 
modern colleges tends to rise to a level the 
scholarship programs can afford. 
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Scholarship endowments raise more money 
because tuition is so high. This symbiosis 
continually ratchets up the cost of a college 
education while doing little for quality. 

Furthermore, scholarships create a dis- 
connect between customer and provider. 
Looking at higher education as a business, 
the school is the producer, the product is a 
good education or a marketable skill, and 
the customer is the student. But since the 
scholarshipped student does not pay the 
bills, he does not care how much the prod- 
uct costs. And since the scholarship 
providers do not receive the education, they 
do not really care about the marketability of 
the education being provided. 

The result is higher costs and lower 
quality. 

The other contributor to the liberaliza- 
tion of the academy is the rise of endow- 
ments and grants. When I was in college I 
attended Furman University in Greenville, 
South Carolina, a good school with a distin- 
guished academic reputation (unlike me). 

At the time, Furman was operated by 
the South Carolina Baptist Convention, and 
had been since its founding in 1856, but 
Furman always chaffed under Baptist rule. 
When the Southern Baptists underwent a 
conservative resurgence in the 1980s, 
Furman’s trustees became concerned that 
the owners (the Baptists) might actually try 
to appoint conservatives to the Board. So, 
the Trustees just fired the owners. It was 
nothing less than grand-theft institution. 

The Baptists put up a bit of a fight but 
in the end, they caved in. The Baptists had 
been contributing about six million dollars 
a year to Furman in good times and in bad, 
but by this time Furman had such a large 
endowment they could afford to go it alone, 
and they did. 

This process has been repeated over 
and over at universities across the country 
in usually far less visible but equally effec- 
tive ways. 

When my mother was a student at 
Furman in the 1950s she was given a fail- 
ing grade on one of her papers because of 
the subject matter: she wrote about horse 
breeding. Young ladies, her professor 
advised, should not be discussing such 
unseemly topics. 

Today, they hand out condoms on the 
steps of the library. 


Alabama Supreme Court Chief Justice Roy Moore gestures toward 
the bust of the Greek goddess Themis, outside a federal courthouse 
in Montgomery, while addressing reporters after an appeals court 
heard arguments in his Ten Commandments monument case. The 
court questioned attorneys on both sides about when government 
can mention God and what the limites are. 


Justice Moore in the Docket 


Chief Justice Roy Moore of the Alabama Supreme Court 
has never wavered in his resolve to keep the Ten 
Commandments in the state judicial building. 

Federal Judge Myron Thompson ordered the granite 
monument removed and threatened the state with a $5,000- 
per-day fine if the subversive Decalogue were still in place 
after a August 20. The deadline came and went. Moore peti- 
tioned the U.S. Supreme Court, pleading for a stay of Judge 
Thompson’s order, but the Republican-dominated body 
refused to help him. 

In a statement read by his spokesman, Tom Parker, Judge 

Moore said: “The Supreme Court’s denial of a stay today will 
not deter me from continuing the fight for the right of our state 
to acknowledge God.” 
Meanwhile, hundreds of Moore’s supporters gathered outside 
the building. The police arrested 21, then released most on 
their own recognizance. Some vowed to lie down in front of 
the doors to keep the feds from spiriting away the 5,280- 
pound monument, the way they did Elian Gonzalez. 

In addition, Alan Keyes arrived on the scene to decry the 
violation of constitutional rights and denial of freedom. 

“This must end or freedom will end with it,” he said. “No 
longer can we tolerate this crime that is being done against our 
movement for Almighty God.” 

The déja vu is unmistakable: 

A civil rights demonstration in Alabama. 

Protesters arrested. 

And a high-decibel black speaker denouncing govern- 
mental repression of civil rights. 

One thing is certain: As with the Civil Rights Movement 
of 50 years ago, the issue will not go away, if only because it 
is basic to the question of who we are as a people. 


Big Brother 
Strikes Out 


Two years ago, the Tampa 
police department made nation- 
al headlines by instituting an 
electronic surveillance program 
that gave ordinary citizens the 
willies, despite the fact that it 
was designed specifically to 
spot and apprehend identifiable 
criminals. 


With this technology, cam- 
eras could scan a crowd and 
compare faces with a database 
of over 30,000 mug shots of 
wanted law-breakers. If you 
hadn’t murdered your grand- 
mother or absconded with com- 
pany funds, the scanner passed 
you over. 

Needless to say, civil liber- 
tarians—always solicitous of 
the rights of the guilty— 
screamed that the system invad- 
ed the privacy of ordinary law- 
abiding citizens. But Tampa, 
whose Ybor City has historical- 
ly harbored a large lawless ele- 
ment, persisted in carrying out 
the experimental program. 
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Recently they scrapped it, 
not because of pressure from the 
ACLU, but because it didn’t 
work. 

“There was not one identi- 
fication or an arrest attributable 
to the software package,” said 
Captain Bob Guidara, of the 
Tampa Police Department. 
“We’re at a loss. In test scenar- 
ios of the system, there was an 
over 80 percent reliability factor. 
But in two years, not one hit, not 
one positive identification.” 

They even scanned the 
crowd attending the Super Bowl 
last year and found nothing. 
(They might have done better 
had they trained the cameras on 
the field.) 

The ACLU was jubilant. 
Darlene Williams, local chair- 
man, said, “Any time you have 
this sort of technology on public 
streets, you are subjecting peo- 
ple who come to Ybor to an 
electronic police lineup without 
any kind of probable cause.” 
She ignores the fact that any 
time you spot someone on the 
wanted list, you have probable 
cause for an arrest. 

On the other hand, the 
ACLU has a point. If today the 
system is used to spot identifi- 
able criminals, tomorrow it may 
be used to ID drivers with 
Confederate flags on their wind- 
shields or jackets. The rising 
tide of political correctness 
should remind Southern conser- 
vatives that we are too often 
defined as “enemies of the 
state” —until recently a category 
confined to Nazi saboteurs and 
Communist spies. So we have 
to temper our sympathy for law 
enforcement with a genuine 
concern for our own hides. 
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And While We’re 
On the Subject... 


For many years, colleges 
and universities throughout the 
nation have been instituting and 
enforcing policies that restrict 
freedom of speech on campus- 
es. Without exception, these 
policies have been designed to 
protect favored minorities and 
other sacred cows of the Left. 

Federal courts have 
repeatedly ruled that such 
restrictions of speech violate 
the First Amendment, but offi- 
cials have replied they are 
doing nothing more than adher- 
ing to a policy banning sexual 
or racial harassment that was 
dictated by the US. 
Department of Education (ED). 

Gerald A. Reynolds, assis- 
tant secretary of the Office of 
Civil Rights (OCR) in the 
Department of Education, has 
recently disabused them of this 
notion—if they ever really 
believed it. 

On August 8 he wrote, 
“OCR’s regulations and policies 
do not require or prescribe 
speech, conduct, or harassment 
codes that impair the exercise of 
rights under the First 
Amendment.” 

A good first step. However, 
Reynolds and ED need to go 
much further. If the Department 
were to withhold federal funds 
from Harvard, Stanford, and the 
many state universities that rou- 
tinely suppress free speech, the 
practice would end overnight. 
As things stand now, students in 
hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities nationwide are terrified 
of the thought police, who hold 
witch trials and mete out real 
punishments. Indeed, these 
institutions are no longer “‘uni- 
versities” in any historical sense 
of the word. 

The Bush Administration 
could do much to redress the 


injustice that tens of thousands of 
students have experienced. But 
don’t hold your breath. This clar- 
ification is probably as far as 
Dubya is willing to go. However, 
we should still be grateful. 


The UN Under 
Attack 


In the wake of the attack on 
the U.N. building in Baghdad, 
commentators were wringing 
their hands and shaking their 
heads. Why kill people who 
were in Iraq to render humani- 
tarian aid? It doesn’t make 
sense. The Washington Times, 
usually the most sensible news- 
paper in the country, likewise 
missed the point: “It is truly a 
declaration that the terrorists 
stand against all flags.” 

In the first place, “terror- 
ists’ is a euphemism. These 
people are better described as 
Muslims. 

And they don’t stand 
against all flags; they stand 
against all religions (except, of 
course, Islam). Primitive 
zealots, they believe they have 
orders from the Prophet himself 
to “drive the infidels from the 
Arabian peninsula.” In fact, 
Osama bin Laden has repeated 
this charge in a message to the 
Islamic world. 

The U.N., the State 
Department, and the Times per- 
sist in seeing this conflict 
through the eyes of 21st-century 
Westerners. They wouldn’t go to 
war over religion; therefore, they 
can’t imagine a group of militant 
Muslims caring that much about 
their prophet or their God. 
Religious wars ended in the 17th 
century. In the 21st century, the 
overarching mission of humani- 
ty is to keep the world safe for 
international trade. 

As long as we persist in 
viewing the Middle Eastern 
problems in these terms, we will 
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both parties. 


States Rights ticket. 


Sen. Russell Long, 1919-2003 


Russell Long was 16 years old in 1935, when his father— 
Senator Huey Long—was assassinated. Thirteen years later, 
Russell was elected to the Senate at the age of 29, but had to 
wait until he was 30 to be sworn in. That was in 1948. He 
served through 1986 and was one of the most powerful men in 
the Senate, primarily because—unlike his flamboyant father, 
who was a loner—he worked quietly behind the scenes and 
established cordial and trusting relationships with members of 


He was regarded as the ultimate authority on tax policy, a 
highly complicated area that many senators prefer to leave to 
their staff members. Long understood all of its complexities 
and, as a consequence, often wrote tax policy for the nation. 


During the 40s and 50s, Southern conservatives ran the 
Senate and had more in common with most Republicans than 
with some liberal Democrats. Like Strom Thurmond, Long 
defended legalized segregation and, also like Thurmond, he 
later expressed regret for his actions. His obituaries tended to 
ignore this part of his past, perhaps because he remained a 
Democrat, and perhaps because he never ran for president on a 


He wasn’t half the charismatic leader his father was, but on 
balance he was probably a more valuable public servant, both 


to his state and to his country. 


continue to be taken by surprise 
and sustain increasing losses in 
what is surely for militant 
Muslims a jihad—a holy war. 


Another Phony 
Hate Crime 


The Houston Chronicle 
reported that a Klein couple 
confessed to spray-painting 
their own house with racial 
slurs, torching it, and then 
attempting to collect a large sum 
from their insurance company. 

Unfortunately, after read- 
ing the story on the Chronicle 


website, we couldn’t tell the eth- 
nic origin of the couple, though 
we assume they are black. You 
can be certain that if a hate 
crime had really been commit- 
ted, the victims’ race would 
have been in the first clause of 
the first sentence. 

Too often, excessive defer- 
ence to the sensibilities of 
minorities gets in the way of 
good reporting. Television sta- 
tions are prone to give out race- 
free descriptions of armed-and- 
dangerous fugitives (though 
sometimes they will say so if the 
criminal is white). Thus viewers 


have to deduce the appearance 
of a genuinely menacing char- 
acter in their midst. Wouldn’t it 
be better if we treated every- 
body equally in the reporting of 
crimes? 


Better Late Than 


Never? Yeah. 


When the flag referendum 
was held in Mississippi two 
years ago, Lt. Gov. Amy Tuck 
refused to say how she would 
vote. It was a private matter, she 
said. No one else’s business. 

In the interim, she has 
switched to the Republican 
Party and is facing a black 
Democrat in the upcoming elec- 
tion. Now her opinion on the 
flag is everybody’s business. 

“T’ve been consistent and I 
did not support changing the 
flag,” she said when questioned 
by a reporter. “When others 
stood up to change the flag, I 
did not.” 

In fact, that’s true. She kept 
quiet—which was_ probably 
wise for a Democratic office 
holder, given the large propor- 
tion of black voters in the pri- 
mary. In fact, you can be certain 
that, had she run as a Democrat 
this time, her failure to speak up 
against the flag would have been 
used against her. As she herself 
said, “My actions showed I did- 
n’t want to stand with those that 
wanted to change.” 

The Jackson Clarion- 
Ledger is now trying to suggest 
that she is playing the race card 
in bringing up this matter at the 
Neshoba County Fair recently. 
Julie Goodman, writing the 
story, used the old ploy—so 
popular with Southern newspa- 
pers—of consulting an academ- 
ic who, we suppose, is intended 
to bring an air of objective 
authority to the table. 

Joe Parker, a political sci- 
entist at the University of 
Southern Mississippi, said Tuck 
could be trying to highlight the 
fact that she’s white when her 


Democratic opponent, state 
Senator Barbara Blackmon, is 
black. 

“It’s parading out an old 
horse apropos to nothing as far 


it’s sort of one more indication 
that ‘I’m white and _ she’s 
black,”” he said. 

As for Amy Tuck, do we 
forgive her for not speaking out 
earlier? Sure. She had some 


practical reasons for keeping 
quiet. And besides, if the issue 
ever comes up again, she will 
have no option but to fight for 
the old flag—and that’s what 


as I’m concerned, except that 


Lester Maddox, 1915-2003 


Most people forget how Lester Maddox 
was elected governor. In the 1966 campaign, 
he ran against liberal Ellis Arnall, who won a 
plurality but not a majority. In the run-off, 
Maddox beat Arnall in what was regarded as a 
stunning upset. 

: However, for the first time in modern his- 
tory, a Republican had a real shot at winning 
the general election. The GOP candidate was 
Howard “Bo” Callaway, and he outpolled 
Maddox by 453,665 votes to 450,626. 
However, Arnall received over 45,000 write-in 
votes, so the election went to the state legisla- 
ture, which was heavily Democratic. Despite 
the fact that a majority of the legislators were 
probably embarrassed by Maddox, they placed 
party over principle and elected the feisty little 
segregationist by a vote of 192-66. 


Maddox, who claimed to represent the lit- 
tle man, came from humble beginnings. He 
dropped out of high school to help support his 
family, was a soda jerk, a delivery boy, a stock 
boy at a wholesale jeweler, and even set up a 
soft drink stand in his front yard. In 1945, 


really matters at this point. 


when he had finally saved up $400, he started 
Lester’s Grill. And two years later, he opened 
up the Pickrick, which became famous when 
civil rights activists began sit-ins at Atlanta 
restaurants. 

Maddox, who said he was not anti-black 
but anti-forced integration, met them with a 
pistol and axe handles. When he could hold out 
no longer, he shut down the Pickrick and ran 
for governor. 

After his election, he surprised his critics 
by appointing more blacks to state government 
than any governor before him. 

Former Atlanta Constitution editor Hal 
Gulliver wrote of Maddox in his book A 
Friendly Tongue: 

[H]e was aggressive in expanding wel- 
fare programs and prison reform, two areas 
affecting proportionally more blacks than 
whites, and he compiled as good a record in 
naming new judges as any Southern governor 
of his time. 

At Maddox’s funeral, Zell Miller com- 
mented on this extraordinary man by saying: 

He was one of a kind. 

It is difficult to forget a man who rides a 
bicycle backward, whistles bird calls, refers to 
newspapers as “fish wrappers” and says 
“phooey” to those with whom he disagrees. 

That was Gov. Lester Maddox. 

Miller, who became Maddox’s executive 
secretary, recalled his job interview: 

My conversation with him on that day 
convinced me that he would be fair and judi- 
cious in his decisions and that no Georgian 
would be harmed because of his or her race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

I took the job 

The rest is history. 

Yes, but whose history? 

At the moment, the official accounts of 
Lester Maddox will be written by the political- 
ly correct, the new ideologues who recognize 
no complexity and no humanity in anyone who 
opposes their agenda. In a better time, some- 
one may do him justice. Meanwhile, we must 
be content with snips and fragments of his fas- 
cinating and often contradictory life. 


OBITER DICTA 


Sodomy, States 
Rights, and Gay 
Marriage 


The decision in Lawrence 
v. Texas, which overturned the 
sodomy laws in 13 states, is 
among the worst the U.S. 
Supreme Court has ever hand- 
ed down. Written by Justice 
Kennedy, the majority opinion 
declares that the Constitution’s 
“guarantee of privacy’—dis- 
covered only in the latter part 
of the 20th century—legit- 
imizes private sexual relations 
between consenting adults of 
the same sex. 

The decision went far 
beyond the question of equal 
protection. The laws of four 
states—Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—applied 
only to homosexual couples; but 
the laws of the other nine— 
South Carolina, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Idaho, 
and Utah—applied to hetero- 
sexual as well as homosexual 
couples. No matter, said Justice 
Kennedy. Homosexuals have 
suffered disproportionately just 
the same. 

Prior to the decision, 
Senator Rick Santorum of 
Pennsylvania was attacked as a 
“bigot” by gay rights activists 
and their friends in the national 
press because he warned that 
laws against bigamy, incest, 
bestiality, and obscenity would 
be in jeopardy if the Texas 
statute were declared unconsti- 
tutional. Yet Justice Scalia in his 
dissent predicts precisely the 
same thing: “If, as the Court 
asserts, the promotion of 
majoritarian sexual morality is 
not even a legitimate state inter- 
est, none of the above-men- 
tioned laws can survive rational- 
basis review.” [emphasis in the 
original] 

When these laws are like- 


wise scrapped—and they 
will be—we will be the 
first people in history to 
license virtually any kind 
of sex between and 
among adults. Even the 
most primitive tribes in 
the remotest jungles do 
better. 

In the most profound 
sense, there is no such 
thing as a “private sex 
act.” All sexual behavior 
potentially affects the 
greater community, 
whether the possible con- 
sequence is childbirth or 
infectious disease. AIDS 
costs the American tax- 
payer billions of dollars 
every year. Almost half a 
million people have died 
from the disease, which— 
according to gay rights 
author Randy Shilts— 
began with consensual 
sex between homosexual 
adults in the bathhouses of 
San Francisco. 

The gay rights 
activists keep telling us, 
“It’s none of your busi- 
ness what we do behind 
closed doors. However, if we 
contract AIDS in the process, 
then the rest of you have to dig 
deep to pay our medical bills.” 
Given that premise, there’s 
nothing really private about 
what these people do—not 
when it demands a_ public 
bailout, as it does every year at 
tax time. 

Yet Justice Kennedy 
ignores the public health argu- 
ment and attacks the moral basis 
for these laws—as if legislation 
is somehow invalid if based on 
morality. In fact, most laws are 
derived from moral precepts 
and reflect the deepest convic- 
tions of a people. Thou shalt not 
steal. Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. 
Indeed, Justice Kennedy’s opin- 


ion is soaked with his own 
moral convictions, which he 
defined as respect for the “digni- 
ty” of homosexual relationships. 
With this decision, his morality 
has become the law of the land, 
which we are now compelled to 
obey. 

Under the _ original 
Constitution—the one that had 
the Tenth Amendment in it—the 
people, through their state legis- 
latures, had the right to outlaw 
sex acts they regarded as con- 
trary to the public good and 
common decency. Justice 
Kennedy and five colleagues 
confiscated that right. The 
moment they did so, something 
precious in our heritage was 
lost—a sense of moral order 
that had always bound us 


together as a people. And all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s 
men can’t put that world back 
together again. 

We now face the distinct 
possibility that this same Court 
will order states to allow homo- 
sexuals to marry. A recent poll 
revealed that “gay marriage” is 
the number one priority among 
gay rights activists. The majori- 
ty of Americans strongly oppose 
that idea; but it could become 
“the law of the land” if only five 
robed sages decide to make it 
happen. 

When sodomy was legal- 
ized in Britain, conservative 
Lord Boothby said, “Now that 
it’s legal, how long before it’s 
mandatory?” 

Good question. 


Deadly Dixie 
Toddlers 


The children of Richmond 
are a dire threat to the safety and 
security of their community. Or 
so it would seem from all the 
restrictions placed on_ the 
encouragement of their inde- 
pendence as Southerners. 

Last issue’s Scalawag 
Award went to the Richmond 
area Boy Scouts council for 
eliminating their name, which 
used to be the Robert E. Lee 
Council. That wasn’t the whole 
story. They then also quickly 
eliminated the name of the A.P. 
Hill National Jamboree, which 
is held annually in nearby 
Caroline County. 

The Boys Scouts’ lead is 
rubbing off on the Richmond 
public schools. J.E.B. Stuart 
Elementary recently changed its 
name. It’s now called Oliver 
Hill Elementary—after a Civil 
Rights lawyer. 

The children of Dixie are 
under greater pressure than 
ever to eradicate any symbols 
of their past. The youth of 
Richmond are only one exam- 
ple. We’ll have a special feature 
on Dixie’s Children Under Fire 
in the next issue. 


Copperhead 
Football 


Homecoming wasn’t the 
same for Southern High School 
this year. Their opponent for the 
big football game was supposed 
to be Chicago International 
Charter School-Longwood. 

Longwood forfeited. So 
why was homecoming post- 
poned? You see, this Southern 
High School is in the western- 


central [Illinois town of 
Stronghurst, not far from the 
“little Dixie” region — of 


Missouri. It’s a small independ- 
ent school that is not part of any 
league. They have to schedule 
all their own games with other 
independent schools. 


Longwood agreed to play, 
that is, until they found out 
about Southern. 

Longtime Southern coach 
Will Bavery came from Ole 
Miss in 1969. Their rival 
school’s mascot was a Union 
soldier. Bavery changed the 
Southern Trojan mascot to the 
familiar Colonel Reb. Every 
time the Rebels score a touch- 
down, a student runs across the 
field and around the end zone 
with a Confederate battle flag. 

Southern’s current coach, 
Scott Dilliard knew Longwood 
was an all-black/hispanic school, 
so he called their coach, Bill 
Ham, and asked if he would like 
any special accommodations. 
Ham said the flag would have to 
go, and Dilliard conceded. 

Ham then told his players 
about the bargain. One player 
said, “No coach, we don’t want 
them to do that. We don’t want 
them to do that.” 

Ham, who is white, then 
forfeited and went to the news- 
papers. “It would have made all 
the national headlines [if we 
came and had a brawl]. It came 
down to a slavery issue, a racial 
issue ... we didn’t want them to 
[withhold the flag] just for us. 
We didn’t want to be in a place 
where that type of attitude is dis- 
played and promoted in their 
community.” 

Ham continued, “Something 
has to be done. I can’t believe 
they allow and promote this. 
That has got to stop. We don’t 
do that in today’s age. We’re 
beyond 1864.” 

Bavery, who retired last 
year, said the use of the flag had 
no racial connotations. “I have a 
problem with [Ham] wanting to 
make headlines because he does 
not want to play a football game.” 

Southern linebacker Ross 
Gullberg said that even though 
the forfeit counts as a win, they 
found little satisfaction in taking 
the canceled game—‘“we would 
have rather played.” 

x) 


THE SCalawag Award 


Eight Angry 
Men 


The Scalawag Award recip- 
ient is an obvious choice: the eight associate justices of the 
Alabama Supreme Court. Newspapers and television 
anchors around the country were buzzing with the idea of 
Roy Moore as the next George Wallace. Moore was on his 
way to fill those shoes until his eight associates overruled 
his order to keep the Ten Commandments monument. 

Moore said, “My dispute is with the federal courts who 
have intruded into state affairs, and we are taking this mat- 
ter to the United States Supreme Court.” That won’t be hap- 
pening any time soon. 

The eight justices who put a stop to it are J. Gorman 
Houston, Jr, Harold F See, Champ Lyons, Jr, Jean 
Williams Brown, Douglas Inge Johnstone, Robert Bernard 
Harwood, Jr., Thomas A. Woodall, and Lyn Stuart. 

Lyons and See are Yankees, but they deserve the award 
for fooling enough Alabamians to win appointments to the 
Alabama Supreme Court. 

Stuart and Brown are native Alabamians. Woodall is 
from Mississippi. Johnstone is from Mobile and has many 
Alabama roots. 

We're not exactly sure where Harwood is from, but he 
should’ ve known better. He had family good enough to send 
him to the University of the South. And they sent him there 
in 1958, when it was a truly honorable institution. 

The greatest disappointment is in senior associate jus- 
tice Gorman Houston. He was willing to gain the most from 
Moore’s loss. He announced the unanimous 8-0 vote to 
instruct the building manager to “take all steps necessary to 
comply” with the removal order “as soon as possible.” 
Though Moore was never forced to step down, Houston 
stood ready to fill in as acting chief justice due to Moore’s 
suspension. 

The original lawsuit was brought against Moore by 
three organizations, one being the Southern Poverty Law 
Center, from which the anti-South guru Morris Dees him- 
self managed to throw a few darts. Even Shelby Foote gave 
the press a statement that made Moore look bad. 

The entire episode was a sad conglomeration of every- 
thing we’ve been predicting in these pages for years. First 
they attack the symbols of our heritage. Then they go after 
the symbols of our religion. 

The associate justices’ order to overrule their chief 
ended the standoff and exempted them from any discipli- 
nary action by the federal commission. Caving in is bound 
to lead to more and far greater losses of our religious 
expression as Southerners. We therefore bestow this issue’s 
Scalawag Award on the Alabama Eight. © 
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Alabama 


In Mobile, James Dean Buckley pled guilty 
to federal charges of tax fraud and mail 
fraud. Buckley admitted that he had placed 
fraudulent ads in newspapers and on the 
Internet. According to a signed plea agree- 
ment these ads “told African-American tax- 
payers that they were second-class citizens 
because Abraham Lincoln’s bill granting 
blacks 40 acres and a mule as reparations 
for slavery was never enacted into law and 
as second-class citizens, blacks were enti- 
tled to a refund because they paid taxes at 
the first-class rate.” 

The refund Buckley promised was 
$86,000. Buckley, who is black, not only 
filed claims with the IRS for his “clients,” 
but also filed a claim in his own name. 

The last time we heard, he was looking 
at 30-51 months in prison and a possible 
$50,000 in fines. He has also been ordered 
to pay reparations to his clients. 


Arkansas 


Archaeologists continue to recover artifacts 
from Pea Ridge National Military Park, 
where the decisive Battle of Pea Ridge was 
fought in 1862. In fact, what they are dis- 
covering contradicts in some respects what 
the history books say about the battle. 

For example, Doug Keller, one of the 
specialists working at the site, says, “The 
artifact patterning suggests the fighting took 
place along a northeast-southwest align- 
ment, whereas historical accounts give the 
impression it was more of a north-south 
alignment.” Keller and his team are also 
finding evidence that weapons were used at 
Pea Ridge that are not recorded in historical 
accounts. 

They have recovered about 3,000 arti- 
facts in all, a few of them personal items like 
harmonica parts, eating utensils, and uni- 


form buttons. If you’re thinking of grabbing 
your metal detector and heading for Pea 
Ridge, forget it. Keller and the feds don’t 
want you around. 

“The work we're doing is a profession- 
al, scientific, archaeological project,” he 
said. “We have prosecuted and sent to 
prison two individuals for unauthorized 
looting of artifacts off the battlefield. That’s 
a big-time no-no.... You lose your metal 
detector, your artifacts and it is a federal 
offense, so you do time in federal prison.” 

Seems like a pretty harsh sentence. It 
gives you some idea of how anxious the fed- 
eral government is to control what’s learned 
and said and felt about the War. 


Florida 


Senator Bob Graham of Florida has joined 
Al Sharpton, John Edwards, Dick Gephardt, 
and other Democratic candidates in oppos- 
ing the flying of the Confederate flag on the 
State House grounds. Speaking in 
Spartanburg, S.C., Graham harumphed: 

At this time that our nation is under threat, 

we should be rallying around symbols 

that tie us together and not tear us apart. 

The Southern Cross that flew as the 

Confederate battle flag has become a 

symbol of hatred to many Americans and 

should not be prominently displayed at 

the South Carolina capitol. 

Notice he singles out that particular 

Confederate flag for disapproval. That’s 
because while he was governor of Florida, a 


Confederate flag flew outside the Florida — 


statehouse. But that was different, folks. 
In Florida, we flew the Spanish, 
French and British flags along with 
the Confederate national flag—not the 
battle flag—in a historical procession 
of previous governments of our state. 
While he’s touring the country, appear- 


ing with the other presidential aspirants, we 
suggest that he ask the Rev. Al Sharpton if 
he thinks the flying of the national flag was 
perfectly acceptable, that somehow it isn’t a 
symbol of hatred to organized black 
America. 

Oh, yes, and what does Senator 
Graham say about the fact that his succes- 
sor, Jeb Bush, removed the national flag 
from the Florida State House grounds? 

A plague on both their houses. 


Georgia 

Well, Sonny Perdue has done it. Like his 
predecessor Roy Barnes, and David Beasley 
and Jim Hodges of South Carolina, he has 
gone back on his word. 

He recently signed a law that author- 
ized yet another state flag, this one incorpo- 
rating the Confederate national flag, which 
few people recognize. Instead of giving flag 
supporters a vote between the battle flag and 
the Roy Barnes flag, he has given them a 
choice between two flags, neither of which 
they want. 

Apparently he believes that members 
of the NAACP and the SCV will now lock 
arms, tears streaming down their cheeks, 
and sing a chorus or two of “Glory, Glory to 
Old Georgia.” 

If so, he is in for a shock. 

The black claque in the Georgia 
General Assembly has introduced a bill that, 
if passed, would abolish Perdue’s new flag. 
In part it reads: 

Any provision of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding, on or after July 1, 2003, 
no flag or banner which is substantially 
similar in appearance or which depicts the 
image of a flag or other symbol identified 
with any nation or entity which has ever 
declared or prosecuted a war against the 
United States of America shall be consid- 


ered an official state symbol. No such flag 
or banner shall be flown or displayed on 
any state property or institution; provided, 
however, that this subsection shall not pro- 


hibit the display of historic flags in a bona 
fide museum setting on state property. 

So much for appeasing black activists. 
These folks are drunk on the successes of 
the past few decades. While their bill prob- 
ably won’t get out of committee, it is a volley 
fired in Perdue’s direction. They will hold 
him accountable for any gesture, however 
camouflaged, designed to appease flag sup- 
porters. 

And how do flag supporters feel? 

With “Boot Barnes” stickers still on the 
bumpers of their pickups, they are also 
breaking out “Sack Sonny” stickers. 

Other bumper stickers on sale say: 
“Sonny Lied” and “Sonny Barnes: Another 
One-Term Governor.” 

“We didn’t ask for the first national 
flag,” said Randall Burkhart of Brooklet. 
“We asked for a vote.” 

Meanwhile, in the wake of the contro- 
versy, SCV membership has risen 10 per- 
cent. 


Kentucky 

Guess who wants the statue of Jefferson 
Davis removed from the State Capitol in 
Frankfort. 

You’re right, it’s the state chapter of the 
NAACP. (We thought we’d stump you on 
that one.) 

“It’s offensive,’ said ~— Raoul 
Cunningham, a former NAACP state offi- 
cial. “Even in the days when he was alive, 
this state did not follow him. So why do we 
honor him today?” 

In fact, had Abraham Lincoln not 
placed the state under martial law, Kentucky 
would surely have followed Davis out of the 
Union. In fact, Kentucky sent troops to fight 
for the Confederacy and was represented in 
the Confederate Congress. 

The statue of Davis has stood in the 
Capitol Rotunda since 1936, just behind a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. (Both men were 
native Kentuckians.) And chances are it will 
stay put, thereby providing the local 
NAACP with a perpetual occasion for hurt 


feelings and fund-raising letters to Yankees. 


Louisiana 


Most bad things begin in California and 
move eastward—for example, the Sexual 
Revolution, pornography, and those phony 
accents that girls effect these days. Add to 
these, Exotic Newcastle Disease (END). 

END is a highly contagious viral dis- 
ease that is killing birds like crazy out on the 
West Coast, and Louisianans are worried 
that it will move across the country and 
afflict $967 million worth of chickens. 

Consequently, according to an AP 
story, the Louisiana State Sanitary Board 
“has placed a quarantine on all birds in the 
state.... The quarantine prohibits birds that 
come from quarantine areas from entering 
or passing through Louisiana.” 

In other words, a flock of geese coming 
eastward from California will have to detour 
around the state, either flying over the Gulf 
of Mexico or else up into Arkansas, across 
Tennessee and down into Mississippi or 
Alabama. A spokesman for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Geese 
(NAAG) has complained that the law “is 
discriminatory” and “a clear violation of our 
14th Amendment rights.” 


Maryland 

Like many other small towns, Sharptown 
has a water tower with its name painted on 
the side. You can see it for miles and miles. 
For a while in Sharptown, there was some- 
thing else you could see from a great dis- 
tance—a Confederate flag, flying from an 
antenna at the top of the tower, flapping in 
the breeze high above a nearby American 
flag. 

Daniel Valentine, covering the story for 
the Daily Times, expressed the awe and cha- 
grin of the community: 

Officials say they believe the rebel colors 
have been waving from the water tower 
since Saturday night, when an unknown 
person scaled the tallest structure in town 
and tied the banner to an antenna at the top. 

The municipal water tower casts a 
shadow over the small Town Hall building 
on State Street. The flag can be seen from as 
far away as Route 313. 


Sharptown Council President Phillip 
“Doug” Gosnell was having a hard time 
finding someone who could climb the struc- 
ture to remove the flag. 

“J don’t have anybody with the equip- 
ment, so we’ve had to hire a guy,” said 
Gosnell, who said that to remove the flag 
would require a person with a safety har- 
ness. “I told the guy Friday was too late, but 
he couldn’t do it before then.” 

Oh say does that Star Spangled Banner 
yet wave...? 


Mississippi 

The AP reports that Mississippians led the 
nation this past year in filing for “‘slave repa- 
rations.” The IRS reports that at least 108 
people claimed a credit on their income tax 
return because they were descendants of 
slaves. 

We thought that was about the dumbest 
thing we’d ever heard until we read that, 
over the previous two years, the IRS had 
“mistakenly” paid out over $30 million to 
taxpayers filing for slavery tax credits. 

So it’s not so dumb, is it? 


Missouri 


Missouri has a new holiday—Emancipation 
Day, to be celebrated on June 19th, the day 
slaves in Texas (yes, Texas) learned about 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Of course, 
state offices won’t be closing. But, as Paul 
Sloca of the AP reports, “The legislation 
encourages Missourians to devote part of 
the day to reaffirming their commitment to 
equal justice and opportunity.” 

Sen. Rita Days, the measure’s sponsor, 
said the recognition of the end of slavery 
was long overdue in Missouri, although 
some communities in the state already mark 
the day. 

Days (D-St. Louis) said since slaves 
did not have calendars, it was unclear exact- 
ly what day in June they learned of the 
emancipation—thus resulting in the term 
“Juneteenth.” 

“We know that everybody thinks that 
the Fourth of July is Independence Day, but 
we have to recognize that it was not 
Independence Day for African Americans,” 
said Days. “This will promote tourism in 
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our state. This is long overdue.” 

Ironies abound here. Texas was a 
Confederate state, so its slaves were intend- 
ed to be freed by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. On the other hand, Missouri, 
where slavery was as legal as in Texas, was 
a Union state. So Missouri slaves were not 
freed by Mr. Lincoln’s decree. In fact, for 
six months after Juneteenth, slaves 
remained in bondage in Missouri. 

There is no ambiguity about the date 
when Missouri slaves were freed. It was 
December 18, 1865. That’s when the 13th 
Amendment was ratified. 

We can’t wait to see how many tourists 
flock to Missouri to celebrate the day the 
slaves in Texas found out they'd been freed. 


North Carolina 


A Lenoir man is suing the U.S. Postmaster 
General for violating his Ist Amendment 
rights. 

With the help of the Rutherford 
Institute—a Virginia civil rights organiza- 
tion—Jack Moody is seeking an injunction 
that would bar the Postal Service from 
enforcing a 1991 restriction on sending 
Christian literature to troops in the Middle 
East. 

Moody sent his 21-year-old son, sta- 
tioned in Kuwait, a Christian comic book 
and a book of Bible verses. 

The regulation actually forbids “any 
matter containing religious materials con- 
trary to Islamic faith.” 

The Postal Service, sensing a political 
uproar, allowed Bill Brown, a Charlotte- 
based flak-catcher, to make a conciliatory 
statement. 

“Tf nothing else out of this, we need 
clarification, obviously,” he said. “We will 
make sure we do get it clarified. We just 
want to do the right thing by our troops over 
there.” 

We’ ll be happy to provide the clarifica- 
tion right now. Under Shari’a—strict 
Islamic law—conversion to Christianity or 
any other religion is punishable by death. In 
such countries, Christians are not allowed to 
hold public worship services, to wear reli- 
gious objects like crosses, or to carry Bibles 
in public. 
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Had it not been for the United States of 
America, a Christian nation, Kuwait would 
be subject to Saddam Hussein’s arbitrary 
power and its more desirable women would 
have ended up in Udayy’s or Qusayy’s rape 
room. Muslims are permitted to worship 
freely in the United States. There is no 
excuse for the world’s only Super Power to 
submit to this kind of religious bigotry. 
However, the U.S. Postal Service is not to 
blame. It is the U.S. State Department that 
condones and even promotes anti-Christian 
persecution abroad. Good luck to Mr. 
Moody and the Rutherford Institute. 


Oklahoma 


J.C. Watts has published an autobiography 
that should be on the summer reading list of 
all Southern Partisans, and particularly 
those who believe that liberal blacks don’t 
share our values. 

The book is called What Color is a 
Conservative? My Life and My Politics, and 
at present the establishment is trying to pre- 
tend it doesn’t exist. In this revealing 
account, Watts talks about his love of fami- 
ly, love of Oklahoma, and love of God. One 
chapter is entitled “Family is the Rock on 
Which We Build Our Lives”; another is 
entitled ““God Gives You What You Need; 
You Have to Work for What You Want”; 
and yet another is called “Don’t Take 
Everything You See or Hear in the Media as 
the Gospel Truth.” Watts wasn’t raised, like 
Jesse Jackson, in the lap of luxury. Indeed, 
in earlier times, his childhood resembles the 
hard-times account that Jesse has fabricated 
to suit his street-fighter image. The family 
lived on a subsistence farm and also traveled 
to Arizona and California to pick cotton. 
However, like Ralph Abernathy’s father, 
Buddy Watts was wise and disciplined. He 
became a landlord and owner of a barbecue 
stand and a teenage hangout. Eventually he 
was elected to the Eufaula city council. And 
during this period, he was also a Baptist 
minister. 

As Watts puts it, “My views on every- 
thing from welfare to a balanced budget to 
affirmative action can be traced to what 
Buddy and Helen Watts taught me as a 
young boy growing up poor but proud in 


Eufaula.” As for racism, he said, “It would 
be wrong to think the issue of race dominat- 
ed my childhood.... Helen and Buddy Watts 

. gave me a lot of things, but they never 
gave me an excuse to fail.” 

Watts has a good deal to say about 
Congress and the Republican Party, most of 
it wise and penetrating. Judging from this 
book, Watts won’t be going back to 
Washington. He’s fed up with dirty politics, 
betrayals, and perpetual compromise with 
principle. Now, instead of legislating to pro- 
mote the good life, he’s back home living it. 


South Carolina 


The South Carolina Division of Sons of 
Confederate Veterans passed a resolution 
announcing its opposition to the newly 
formed Reconstruction History Partnership, 
a Beaufort group dedicated to rewriting the 
history of Reconstruction in order to vindi- 
cate Yankee rapaciousness and oppression. 
The SCV also alerted its membership to a 


new danger: 
Whereas a bill has been introduced in 
Congress called the National 


Reconstruction Study Act (H.R. 332) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
study certain sites in the historic district of 
Beaufort, South Carolina relating to the 
Reconstruction era to assess the suitability 
of designating the study area as a unit of the 
National Park System. 

As they point out in their resolution, the 
National Park Service habitually rewrites 
history to demonstrate that the War was 
fought to free the slaves and for no other 
reason. 

This is a particularly disturbing devel- 
opment in the war against Southern history. 
It suggests that the federal government is 
about to launch a campaign against us in an 
effort to whitewash Reconstruction and 
depict it as a benign effort to stamp out 
Southern bigotry and hatred. All of us need 
to contact our representatives in Washington 
about this bill. At present, few people know 
anything about Reconstruction—and that’s 
too bad. But it would be much worse if they 
knew only what the Yankee historians want 
them to know. 


Tennessee 


The UDC decided at its annual convention 
in Jackson to use any legal means necessary 
to stop Vanderbilt from changing the name 
of Confederate Memorial Hall. This means 
taking VU to court. UDC’s lawyer Bob 
Notestine said the group would accept no 
compromise. 

“They have decided to take whatever 
steps are needed to preserve the name on 
Confederate Memorial Hall,” he said. 
“Their stance is that the name needs to 
remain on the building.” 

Actually, the name has already been 
changed. As Michael Schoenfeld, vice 
chancellor for public affairs, put it: 
“Chancellor Gee was clear at the meeting 
that we’ve done what we’ve done.” 

What they’ve done is to violate a con- 
tract into which both the UDC and then- 
Peabody College entered. This was no 
agreement sealed by word-of-honor or a 
handshake. It was a properly executed doc- 
ument signed by the legal representatives of 
both parties. Contract law is the basis of our 
economy. When contracts can be set aside to 
accommodate the political whims of those 
in authority, then the entire economic struc- 
ture of society is at risk. 

But when people get pumped up on 


ON GOVERNMENT 
A conspiracy of rich men procuring 
__ under the name and title of a commo 


self-righteousness, they care little for the 
technicalities of civilized commerce. Thus 
Ava Eaton, former Tennessee division pres- 
ident of the UDC, described their meeting 
with Chancellor Gee: “Gee did all the talk- 
ing,” she said. “The meeting began with the 
introduction of the administrators. Gee 
introduced himself as a Mormon, David 
Williams [Vanderbilt’s general counsel and 
University secretary] as an African 
American and Schoenfeld as a Jew, noting 
they had all been persecuted.” 

And, as we all know, people who have 
been persecuted don’t have to honor con- 
tracts. 


Texas 


Ground was broken on a new museum that 
may well become the largest repository for 
War relics in the state. The building—to be 
built on two acres in White Settlement, on 
the outskirts of Ft. Worth—is projected to be 
16,000 square feet and cost $1.5 million. 
The project is a joint venture of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy and Ray 
Richey, Ft. Worth oilman and a collector of 
war relics. Richey is providing the land, the 
building, and his entire collection, valued at 
about $3 million. The UDC is likewise con- 
tributing its collection of artifacts. 

Great news folks, but don’t let 


Sir, a woman preac 
It is not done we 


Vanderbilt University have anything to do 
with it. 


Virginia 

They were doing the same thing in Virginia 
that they were doing in Alabama and 
Mississippi, only on a grander scale. 

Robert Lee Foster helped blacks file 
federal tax returns, claiming more than $2 
million in reparations. 

Foster’s biggest client was his daugh- 
ter, Crystal Demetria Foster, 25, who 
received a refund of $507,490, which she 
claimed as an overpayment of long-term 
capital gains for what she called the “Black 
Capital Investments” fund of the U.S. 
Treasury Department. No such fund exists. 
Frankly, we’re surprised one doesn’t. You 
can be sure Treasury will create one before 
next April 15. 

Crystal Demetria’s lawyer said she did 
what she did “‘based on a strong belief” that 
she deserved reparations for the enslave- 
ment of her ancestors. She gave part of her 
money to her father and to two other people. 
She also bought a Mercedes Benz. 

Meanwhile, Foster says he doesn’t 
blame the IRS for his troubles—just “‘the 
racist white rule.” Crystal Demetria has 
given back at least $266,000 and the 
Mercedes Benz. & 


ONNATIONALLEADERS 
Once upon a time, the most successful 


he death of Strom Thurmond, at the age of 100, 


came as no surprise. Few mortals, even extraordi- 


nary ones, live beyond ten full decades. Also, for 
months, even years, the news media had been 
maintaining a tasteless death watch in the halls of 
Walter Reed Hospital, each outlet throwing elbows 
to be the first to score the big story. 
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Still, the news, when it 
finally came, did cause a 
strange sense of melancholy. It 
was a sadness occasioned not 
only by the passage of a leg- 
endary politician but also the 
reflection his death triggered 
that the era in which he lived 
out his career died long before 
he did. Somehow, at a level 
below cognizance, as long as 
Strom Thurmond was alive, he 
existed as a bridge to better 
times, when morals were less 
confused and virtue, while 
never embodied, was at least 
celebrated. 


It was significant that 
Senator Thurmond’s passing 
should come on the day the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
states no longer had the right 
to pass laws forbidding 
sodomy (or buggery, as it is 
called in his home state’s laws). 
During his prime, Thurmond 
was perhaps the most outspo- 
ken advocate of States’ Rights. 
In 1948, he ran for President 
as the nominee of the States’ 
Rights Party; and in 1957, he 
filibustered for more than 24 
hours on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate in opposition to a bill he 
believed was in violation of the 
Tenth Amendment. Had he 
been a younger man and still 
in the Senate, he might well 
have led the opposition to this 
latest assault on what remains 
of local sovereignty, public 
morality and the Constitution. 

Strom Thurmond’s life 
belies the charge that revering 
your state or region somehow 
makes you less than loyal to 
your country. Thurmond 
served at nearly every level of 
government and was decorat- 
ed many times for heroism in 
combat during World War II. 
Cramming a list of his activi- 
ties into one lifetime seems 
implausible. 

e While still in his twenties, he 
taught in the public school 
system and became 
Edgefield County’s superin- 
tendent of education. 

eHe served in the South 
Carolina Senate and later as 
a circuit judge. 

e At the outbreak of World War 
Il, he took a leave of absence 
from the bench and enlisted 
in the U.S. Army. Assigned to 
the 82nd Airborne Division, 


he flew a glider behind 
enemy lines during the 
Normandy Invasion; fought 
in the Battle of the Bulge; 
and, after the Germans sur- 
rendered, served in the 
Pacific. 

e After the War, he returned to 
South Carolina and in 1946 
was elected governor. 

e In 1948, when Democrats at 
their national convention 
engaged in an orgy of South- 
bashing, Thurmond ran for 
president on the States’ 
Rights ticket to “send them a 
message.” He won 39 elec- 


Had he been a younger man 
and still in the Senate, he 
might well have led the 
opposition to this latest 
assault on what remains of 
local sovereignty. 
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toral votes in four states. 

eIn 1954, he ran for USS. 
Senate as a write-in candi- 
date and won 63 percent of 
the vote. 

eWhile in the Senate, 
Thurmond served on the 
Armed Services Committee, 
the Veterans Affairs 
Committee, and the Judiciary 
Committee, which he chaired 
from 1981-1987. He was 
also President Pro Tempore 


At no point during his long 
and meritorious service did 
anyone ever question his 
loyalty, more than most, 


he embodied the ideal of 
patriotism. 


A 1923 photo of Strom Thurmond as a senior at Clemson University 
and president of the Calhoun Literary Society there. 
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of the Senate during the 
same period; and, in 1995, 
he assumed that position 
again, as well as the chair- 
manship of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

At no point during his long 
and meritorious service did 
anyone ever question his loyal- 
ty to the United States of 
America. Indeed, most people 
recognized that, more than 
most, he embodied the ideal of 
patriotism. When he left the 
Senate, Thurmond had estab- 
lished four records. 


He was the only U.S. 
Senator ever to be 
elected on a write-in 
vote. 


This remarkable victory 
occurred in 1954 and has been 
misrepresented from time to 
time. In the South of the early 
1950s, winning the 
Democratic nomination was 
(as they used to say) tanta- 
mount to election. In addition, 
South Carolinians, like other 
Southerners, were reluctant to 
turn incumbent senators and 
congressmen out of office. 
Thus when Sen. Burnet 
Maybank announced for 
reelection, everyone figured he 
was going back to Washington 
for another six years. However, 
he died suddenly’ on 
September 1, just two months 
before the general election. 
The Democratic Party—with 
only a few days left to certify its 
candidate for inclusion on the 
November ballot—was faced 
with a problem. Who would 
replace Maybank on the ballot 


and how would that person be 
chosen? 

The S.C. Democratic 
Committee met to discuss the 
matter and decided it was too 
late to have another primary 
election. So, following party rules, 
they chose State Senator Edgar 
A. Brown as their nominee. 

Brown was not, as some 
newspapers described him, “a 
party hack.” He was President 
Pro Tempore of the S.C. Senate 
and the most powerful figure 
in South Carolina politics. So 
he was a formidable candi- 
date—and the decision of the 
Democratic Committee to put 
his name on the ballot made 
some sense. 

Because the nominee was 
chosen by only a few people 
acting behind closed doors, 
however, there was an outcry; 
and opponents of Brown asked 
Thurmond—a highly effective 
and popular governor—to run 
against the nominee as a write- 
in candidate. 

Because no statewide can- 
didate had ever won such a 
race, few observers gave him 
much of a chance. Someone in 
the national media quipped that 
Thurmond was sure to lose 
because the typical South 
Carolinian couldn’t write his 


own name, much _iess 
Thurmond’s. That insult helped. 
However, Democratic 


Party loyalists controlled the 
electoral process and put the 
space for writing in a candi- 
date’s name so high on the 
machines that most men, and 
virtually all women, had to 
stand on a stool to vote for 
Thurmond. 

But the conservative com- 
munity swung behind him—in 


particular the Charleston News 
and Courier, edited by staunch 
states righter Tom Waring. 
Years later, Waring would tell a 
Southern Partisan editor how 
he found out that Thurmond 
had won. 

“Early in the afternoon, | 
went by one of the precincts to 
see how heavy the vote was. 
When I walked into the place, 
the precinct captain said, “Well, 
your man’s going to the Senate.’ 

“How do you know that?’ 
I asked. 

“Because we've been 
watching under the curtain to 
see how many people stepped 
up on that stool. Most have. We 
know how this precinct goes 
and we know how the state 
goes. Your man has won.’” 

In fact, he had—and by a 
convincing margin: 139,106 to 
80,956. In January, Thurmond 
went to Washington, where he 
served for two years. Then, as 
he had promised during the 
campaign, he resigned and ran 
for a full term. Brown 
reclaimed his seat in the State 
Senate and continued to run 
South Carolina. 


Thurmond filibus- 
tered for 24 hours 
and 18 minutes, the 
longest speech in the 
history of the U.S. 
Senate. 


This record is remarkable 
and may stand until the 
archangel Gabriel blows his 
horn. The previous record was 
22 hours, held by Wayne 
Morse, another maverick, who 
was speaking against a tide- 


Presidential candidate Gov. Thurmond (right) greets Congressman Rivers as Mrs. Rivers exits airplane followed 


by the renowned pilot of the Beechcraft Bonanza, Beverly “Bevo” Howard. Mrs. Thurmond is at left. Date: Election 


Day, November 2, 1948. Photo courtesy of the Strom Thurmond Institute, Clemson University. 


lands oil bill. 

Thurmond trained for the 
event like an Olympic athlete. 
He got plenty of rest; ate a sir- 
loin steak; and, knowing his 
colleagues wouldn’t permit a 
restroom break, he went to a 
steam bath to drain the liquids 
from his body. He brought 
throat lozenges and malted 
milk tablets to his Senate desk 
that evening, knowing his 
throat would turn raw and he 
would need something for 
energy. Then he took the floor 
and started to speak. 

It was 8:54 p.m. on August 
28, 1957. 

The next evening at 9:12, 
exhausted from standing so 
long in one place, his throat 
burning, he brought the house 


After you do those things for 
so many years, you reach the 
point where you've touched so 
many lives you cant be beat. 


down with his final words, the 
epitome of understatement: “I 
expect to vote against the bill.” 

The legislation he opposed 
was a voting rights act he 
believed to be unconstitutional. 
Despite his efforts, however, 
the bill passed. 


He served in that body 
for 47 years and 5 
months, longer than 
anyone else in history. 
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The Thurmond family sit around a table in the backyard of their home in this photograph from 1977. Nancy 
Moore (sitting on table) was hit by a car and killed while crossing a street in Columbia, South Carolina in 1993. 


ns 


Strom, Jr. (sitting in his father’s lap) was appointed United States Attorney for South Carolina in 2001. 


The greatest legacy Strom 
Thurmond left to Southerners, 
and Americans, was the exam- 
ple of his extraordinary 
courage, both as a man and as 


a politician. 

This record probably 
won't stand. In fact, it can eas- 
ily be broken by one current 
senator—Teddy Kennedy. 
Thurmond entered the Senate 
at the age of 51. Kennedy 
entered at the age of 30—in 
1962. At 71, he has already 
served for 41 years. If he 
serves until the age of 77, he 
will beat Thurmond’s record. 
On the other hand, with the life 
he has led, his continued sur- 
vival is by no means assured. A 
friend of the Southern Partisan 
tells this story: 

I arrived late to the 1991 


swearing-in ceremony of 


Lamar Alexander as 
Secretary of Education. The 
only seats left were in a sec- 
tion reserved for U.S. 
Senators, so I slipped in and 
sat behind Orrin Hatch and 
Teddy 


Thurmond arrived a couple of 


Kennedy. Strom 
minutes later, sat down next 
to Kennedy, and patted him 
affectionately on the shoulder: 
I was so close to these men, I 
could see the striking contrast 
in skin. Hatch—a Mormon 
who is prohibited from smok- 
ing, drinking and caffeine— 
looked 30 years younger than 
Kennedy, though they were 
approximately the same age. 
Kennedy’s skin was coars- 
ened and gray-green. He 
looked like he was in the last 
stages of alcoholism, his liver 
in the process of shutting 
down. Strom Thurmond 
looked like Kennedy's slightly 
older brother. At the time, 
Thurmond was around 88, 
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and Hatch and Kennedy were 
around 60. 

You never know about 
these Irish livers. If Teddy can 
make it until the end of the 
decade, he will set a new 
longevity record. But Strom 
Thurmond did it the hard way. 


He celebrated his 
100th birthday while 
still in office, the old- 
est sitting senator in 
history. 


Years ago, Strom 
Thurmond attempted to calm 
the fears of a Southern 
Partisan editor who was travel- 
ing with him on a campaign re- 
election announcement tour. 

The year was 1990, and 
the two were flying around 
South Carolina in a private 
plane, making stops at airfields 
that were little more than 
slightly improved pastures. 
Our colleague—terrified of fly- 
ing, even in commercial jets— 
was clenching his teeth, knuck- 
les white, as the plane bumped 
along the uneven turf during 
takeoffs and landings. 
Thurmond was perfectly calm. 
“Just think,” he said with a 
laugh. “If something happens, 
you'll go down in history as the 
man who died with Strom 
Thurmond.” Even then, he 
knew he would live to be 100. 
(He also knew that after 100, 
there were no guarantees.) 

You have to admire his 
perseverance. After he had 
blacked out several times (once 
on the Senate floor), his sup- 
porters got the feeling that he 
kept himself alive by an act of 


sheer will. The newspapers 
and TV networks had his obit- 
uary written 10 years ago and 
were ready to rush it into print 
or on the air at a moment’s 
notice. You could have gotten 
good odds had you been will- 
ing to bet that he would live to 
100. But he continued to con- 
found all of them. 

As the end neared and his 
health and mental capacity 
declined more rapidly, he had 
two wishes—to serve out his 
term and to see Lindsey 
Graham sworn in as his succes- 
sor. After both of these events— 
and the disastrous birthday 
party that ended Trent Lott’s 
nervous and ineffectual domin- 
ion over the Senate— 
Thurmond went back to 
Edgefield County, the place of 
his birth, and checked into the 
hospital, probably knowing that 
he would never check out. 

None of these accomplish- 
ments measures up to the leg- 
islative achievements of more 
substantial careers. Thurmond 
was no John C. Calhoun or 
Richard Russell or Harry Byrd— 
all of whom dominated the 
Senate while they were there. 
Thurmond chaired important 
committees, and, on occasion, 
contributed to the debate; but he 
was never regarded as a mover 
and shaker. 

He did keep up his ties 
with the folks back home. 
When South Carolinians came 
to Washington and dropped by 
his office, Thurmond himself 
would usually greet them, ask 
what county they came from, 
who they were, then give them 
one of his famous key chains. 

Even more remarkable 
was his attention to milestones 


in the lives of his constituents. 
He personally scoured state 
newspapers for stories of wed- 
dings, births, and deaths and 
would send along congratula- 
tions or condolences. Often a 
bereaved family would get a 
telephone call from the Senator 
himself, expressing his sympa- 
thy, offering to do whatever he 
could to help. After you do 
those things for so many years, 
you reach the point where 
you've touched so many lives 
you can’t be beat. 

In the last years, the failure 
of his faculties was reflected in 
what some regarded as a 
slacking off of constituent serv- 
ices—a fact that indicates the 
degree to which Thurmond 
himself had been the driving 
force behind his office’s long- 
standing courtesy and concern. 

The greatest legacy Strom 
Thurmond left to Southerners, 
and Americans, was the exam- 
ple of his extraordinary 
courage, both as a man and as 
a politician. 

e After hearing that the sheriff 
of Edgefield County had been 
shot and killed, Judge 
Thurmond went to the scene 
of the crime, walked into the 
house, and took the gun out 
of the murderer’s hands. 
When asked about it years 
later in a national TV inter- 
view, Thurmond shrugged 
his shoulders and said he 
knew the man and was never 
in any real danger. 

e He volunteered to be a para- 
trooper, knowing he would 
be risking his life on virtually 
every mission. He received 
five battle stars and 18 deco- 
rations, including the Legion 
of Merit with Oak Leaf 


Cluster, the Bronze Star with 
“V” Device for Valor, the 
Purple Heart, the Belgian 
Order of the Crown, and the 
French Croix de Guerre. 

e In running for president on 
the States’ Rights ticket, he 
had little to gain and much to 
lose politically. Under South 
Carolina law, he could not 
seek reelection as governor. 
The two U.S. Senators 


seemed to be permanent fix- 
tures on the political horizon. 
And the nation saw him 
either as a dangerous rabble 
rouser and bigot or a buf- 
foon. Certainly he burned his 


Southern heritage activist H.K. Egerton carries the colors next to a 
wreath presented for the funeral by the Gen. Wade Hampton Camp, 


SCV, Sen. Thurmond's home camp. 


Strom Thurmond Hall, 


5 trom ’s Lega cy 


The following is a list of things, places, and memorials 
named after the late J. Strom Thurmond. 


Winthrop 
College; Rock Hill. 


... High School; Edgefield County. 
.. Student Center, Charleston Southern 


University; Charleston. 


.. Federal Building; Columbia. 


.. Institute, 


Clemson University; 


Clemson. 


.. Auditorium, University of South 


Carolina School of Law; Columbia. 


.. Vocational Rehabilitation Center; 
Aiken. 


.. Biomedical Research Center, Medical 


University of South Carolina; 


Columbia. 


... Educational Center; Union. 
.. Lake, Dam, and Visitor’s Center; 


Clarks Hill, Georgia. 


... Mall; Columbia. 
.. Soldier Service Center, Fort Jackson; 


Columbia. 


... Room, U.S. Capitol; Washington, DC. 
.. Highway, all of Interstate 20 in South 


Carolina. 


.. Boulevard; Columbia. 
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.. National Guard Armory; Edgefield. 

.. Defense Finance and Accounting 
Building; Charleston. 

... Wellness Center, University of South 
Carolina; Columbia. 

.. Brigade, 360th Civil Affairs Brigade, 
U.S. Army. 

Spirit of ... C-17 Globe Master, USAF 


Thurmond memorials also include 
a portrait hanging in the Senate 
Chamber at the South Carolina 
Statehouse; portraits hanging in County 
Courthouses in Aiken, Edgefield, and 
Lexington counties. 

South Carolina has two statues of 
Thurmond, one on the grounds of the 
Statehouse and another on the square 
in his hometown of Edgefield. 

Thurmond is honored in the United 
States capitol which includes the Strom 
Thurmond Room and a bust of the late 
Senator. 


Source: Strom Thurmond Institute and South 
Carolina Legislative Manual. 


bridges with the national 
Democratic Party and with 
its nominee, President Harry 
Truman. 

He made the race because of 

political principle and a deep- 

rooted anger at the Democratic 
leadership. It’s too bad he 
chose on occasion to invoke 
the race issue. Those are the 
moments we saw screened on 
national TV after his death. 

Most of the time, as the con- 

temporary Yankee press noted, 

he based his argument on 
sound constitutional grounds. 

Today, it is difficult to name 

one leader who would go out of 

his way to make such a race. 

e The same could be said of his 
1957 filibuster, though to be 
sure, he knew it would please 
the folks back home. The ges- 
ture exposed him to the 
ridicule and animosity of his 
colleagues on Capitol Hill, a 
clubby bunch who habitually 


“go along to get along.” In 
fact, the speech finished him 
with Hill Democrats. He 
knew it would from the out- 
set. He filibustered anyway. 
He also showed courage in 
switching from the 
Democratic Party to the GOP 
in 1964. He did so before 
South Carolina had ever 
voted Republican in a presi- 
dential election, and when 
the Democrats held both sen- 
ate seats and every congres- 
sional seat in the state. No 
one knew if South 
Carolinians would elect a 
Republican senatorial candi- 
date, much less cast their 
electoral votes for Barry 
Goldwater. Following 
Thurmond’s leadership, they 
did both. 


In the tradition of 
ALLEN TATE, 


More than anything else, 
leaves 
behind this invaluable legacy 
and __ political 
courage. If he wasn’t a great 
United States Senator, he was, 
in his prime, a great man—one 
who bore the burden of his 
region’s history with set jaw 


Strom Thurmond 


of personal 


and true heart. In a time 
when others were retreat- 
ing, he turned and fought. 
We must try to forget the 
old man dozing at his seat 
in the Senate and remem- 
ber the young man, full of 
unflinching spirit, who 
fought the enemies of his 
people, whether in the halls 
of the United States Senate 
or on the blood-drenched 
plains of Europe. & 
—The Editors 


RICHARD WEAVER, 


and the best of the 
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YOU WIN 
SOME 


BY P.J. BYRNES 


$47,000 Stigma 


In June, the folks in Calhoun County 
Alabama dedicated a new $47,000 
Confederate Memorial. Forty thousand dollars 
was donated by the Calhoun County 
Commission to build the monument and a 
surrounding park to honor the fallen dead, 
976 of whom have their names engraved on 
the memorial. Various chapters of the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans and United Daughters 
of the Confederacy contributed as well. 

Around 700 people attended the cere- 
mony, dressed in period costumes, waving 
both Confederate and American flags. One 
more sign that we haven't yet been recon- 
structed. 

On the other hand, when Calhoun 
County Commissioner Eli Henderson put up 
posters advertising Confederate Heritage 
and History Month, Commission Chairman 
James A. “Pappy” Dunn summarily ordered 
county workers to remove them from coun- 
ty buildings. 

“It's a stigma,” Pappy maintained, “and 
during this time with the conflict, we don’t 
need any division so far as people are con- 
cerned.” 

Henderson was unmoved by the chair- 
man’s argument and offered a defiant 
response. 

“We just got done with Black History 
Month, we have a Black Miss America 
Pageant, and a National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People,” he said. 
“Why can’t we have one month where we 
can remember Confederate heritage and his- 
tory?” 

So far Pappy hasn’t come up with a 
good answer. 


Judicial Inactivism 

A three-judge panel of the 11th Circuit 
Court of Appeals rejected a suit by two moth- 
ers who argued that their sons, Nicholas 
Thomas and Francis Jay Scott, Jr, were 
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The War on Sa 


Colonel Reb, RIP 


denied their First Amendment rights when 
the principal of Sante Fe High School in 
Alachua County, Florida suspended them for 
affronting the sensibilities of some class- 
mates by displaying the Confederate flag, 
one on a T-shirt, the other on his truck’s 
antenna. 
Judge Gerald Tjoflat, writing for the 

panel, opined: 

This First Amendment freedom of expres- 

sion case stands against the unique back- 

drop of a public school. Short of a constitu- 

tional violation based on a school adminis- 


trator’s unsubstantiated infringement on a 
student’s speech or other expressions, this 
court will not interfere with the administra- 
tion of a school. 

In refusing to address the issue of First 
Amendment Rights, the court cited the lower 
court’s opinion that spoke of racial tensions 
and fights at the school. Never mind that the 
defense argued there were no such disrup- 
tions. Since when has threatened disruption 
been a valid excuse for suspending civil 
rights? 

Fifty years ago, school administrators 
were making the same arguments in defense 
of segregation. (“These marchers are noth- 
ing but trouble makers.”) Then the federal 
courts rejected the idea that the First 
Amendment was not allowed to step on the 
school grounds for fear of causing trouble. 
Apparently the federal judiciary is now 
standing that legal position on its head. 

Anybody surprised? 


Mascot-free 

Allen Breed of the Associated Press is 
crowing over the fact that: 

[A]s the years have passed, the school has 
done its best to bring Old Miss into the 
New South. It’s all but banished the once- 
ubiquitous Confederate battle flags from 
football games. “Dixie” has been scrapped 
as the unofficial fight song. And the annu- 
al spring bacchanalia is no longer known 
as “Dixie Week.” 

Now it appears the next to go is 
“Colonel Rebel,” the school’s barely recon- 
structed Confederate mascot, who for gen- 
erations has cut a dapper figure with his 
wide-brimmed hat cocked to the side, 
snow-white goatee and signature cane. 

Why are they getting rid of the 
Colonel? Mr. Breed explains: “His image, 
it seems, evokes a little too much history 
for administrators and the school’s boost- 
er club, which has paid a New York con- 
sultant $30,000 to study options for a new 
mascot.” (Rumor has it that the consult- 
ant wants the team to call itself the 


thern 


Mississippi Yankees.) 

Athletic director Pete Boone explains in 
a flourish of New South bombast: “I just 
think that it’s time for us to change our 
whole thought process, our whole image, 
our whole look and feel about being the 
team of the 21st century.” Behind this high- 
blown motivational rhetoric lurks the real 
reason why these changes are being adopt- 
ed—the word “team.” Ole Miss is worried 
that the Rebel allusions hurt the athletics 
recruitment program. Black football play- 
ers—who are apparently the most sensitive 
souls to tread the earth since the death of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley—won’t play for 
Mississippi as long as there is a whiff of the 
Confederacy about the place. 

Boone says, “Rival schools have used 
Colonel Reb over the years to convince 
black recruits that Ole Miss might not be the 
friendliest place for them.” 


Holden On 


Confederate battle flags flew over 
some 700 graves in Higginsville, Missouri 
on Confederate Memorial Day. You may 
remember that in January, the chief of the 
state’s Department of Natural Resources 
ordered the flag hauled down from the 
main pole at Confederate Memorial State 
Historic Site, after Missouri Congressman 
Dick Gephardt proclaimed in South 
Carolina that the battle flag shouldn’t fly 
“any time, any where.” 

At ceremonies commemorating the 
dead, speaker after speaker attacked the 
state government for taking the flag down 
from the main pole. 

Jan Toms said, “Our Confederate bat- 
tle flag is missing this year. The removal of 
this flag is truly what could be deemed as 
divisive.” 

Gene Dressel, commander of the 
Missouri Division of Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, said, “It should fly year-round, 
and it will someday when we make some 
changes in the leadership of this state and 
get away from political correctness.” 


Silent Sam 


Pat Hardy of Chesterfield said, “That 
flag should be here to honor heritage, 
valor, blood and the integrity of these 
men, and taking the flag down is as close 
to desecration as anything I’ve seen.” 

Jim Beckner, Master of Ceremonies, 
received applause when he described 
Governor Bob Holden and staff as “One- 
Term Bob and his gang.” 

Is another Southern governor about 
to get flag-bit? Certainly Holden is in trou- 
ble, and he has made some flag support- 
ers pretty angry. 


YOU LOSE 
SOME 


Silent Sam, 


Loud Horne 


In Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Silent 
Sam is the name given to the soldier at the 
top of what is officially called the Civil War 
Monument. He has stood there since 1913, 
erected by the UDC, commemorating the 
sacrifice of 321 UNC alumni who died in the 
War and another 1,062 who served. He has a 
rifle, but no ammunition. 

We're surprised that on a politically cor- 
rect campus like Chapel Hill, somebody has- 
n't ranted and postured about Sam before. 
Now somebody has. 

Gerald Horne, Professor of 
Communications Studies, wrote a letter to 
the student newspaper, in which he demand- 
ed that the Confederate soldier be toppled, 
just as Saddam Hussein’s statue was toppled 
in Iraq. 

Here is a sample of Professor Horne’s 
rhetoric: 

Actually, the CSA cause—slavery—led 
to far more deaths than those attributed to 
Saddam Hussein. Furthermore, those rebels 
and traitors of the CSA fought a war that led 
to far more deaths than those caused by 
Saddam Hussein in his battle with that very 
same government in Washington. 

Actually, | await the call of Confederate 
defenders demanding construction of mon- 
uments in Iraq to Saddam Hussein, in the 
interests of “history” of course. Hence, if 
anything, rather than cheering the pulling 
down of statues in Iraq, residents of Chapel 
Hill should be insisting on removing these 
Confederate eyesores that dominate this 
campus, this state and this region. 

This is probably the first of many attacks 
on Confederate monuments around the 
region. Let’s hope that they are all as poorly 
argued as this one. 


Stop Those Tee-Shirts 


The new school year had barely gotten start- 
ed when two more students were sent home from 
Naples, Florida High School for wearing T-shirts 


with Confederate flags on them. 

Assistant Superintendent Michele Lugo 
said, “We understand it’s a symbol of Southern 
pride; however, the court ruled it’s also been seen 
by many as offensive.” 

Seventeen students wearing the T-shirts 
were apprehended. Fifteen chose to change 
clothes or turn their shirts inside-out. 

The remaining two, brothers Todd and 
Andrew Sloan, refused to cooperate and were 
sent home. When their father picked them up at 
10:30am he said proudly, “My sons chose to sup- 
port their Southern heritage.” 

What do the Sloans have to show for their 
behavior? The memory of their family banding 
together when their community singled them out 
for unjust derision. 

And what does the school have? An admin- 
istration that will censor an ancient heritage on 
the grounds that “the court said it’s ok.” 

Naples High officials say they're going to 
enforce the ban on Confederate flag T-shirts. 


Dissenting Circuits 


The courts don’t agree. In a case that origi- 
nated in Madison County, Kentucky, the 6th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled against schools 
banning Confederate flag T-shirts on First 
Amendment grounds. 

In the 6th Circuit's decision this 
September, they drew the line at student safety. 
And they decided students were safe when the 
flags were there. 

In the 11th Circuit's decision last March, 
they drew the line at student sensitivity. They said 
some students were offended when the flags 
were there. 

When 48 students were suspended from 
two high schools in Beaufort, South Carolina, last 
spring, student safety was not endangered. There 
were no incidents whatsoever. 

Students’ sensitivities were endangered, but 
the only ones hurt were the students who were 
punished for wearing the T-shirts. 

When U.S. Circuit Courts disagree, that 
usually means a Supreme Court case is in the 
making. 

If it gets that far, don’t be surprised when the 
Mighty Black Robes tell our children how insensi- 
tive they are to their violent classmates. & 


Vexing Vexillary 


Devereaux D. Cannon, Jr. 
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Front and back of the Abbeville Dragoons Flag. 
Photos courtesy of the South Carolina Confederate Relic Room and Museum. 


Were any flags flown during 
the Nullification Crisis of 
1832-33? 


South Carolina did not have an 
A official state flag at the time, 
(ES and the only flag to fly over her 


capitol during this crisis would 
have been the 24-star flag of the United 
States. Nullification was not secession. It 
was a theory of constitutional powers 
developed by Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1798 and 1799. 
Jefferson and Madison believed that 
states, acting through their conventions, 
had power equal to that held by the three 
branches of the federal government to find 
a federal law unconstitutional. 

John C. Calhoun would refine the 
theory, and believed that nullification 
could be a tool to prevent secession, not a 
road to that end. So, in 1832, South 
Carolina did not believe it necessary to 
replace the U.S. flag with a South 
Carolina flag as a symbol of sovereignty. 

However, state militia units in all of 
the states used flags or “‘colors” that used 
state rather than federal symbols, the latter 
being reserved to the U.S. Army. In South 
Carolina, militia flags all through the early 
19th century displayed the palmetto tree 
found on the state seal. The Militia Act of 
1839 prescribed blue silk flags for South 
Carolina infantry and cavalry regiments, 
each having a silk-embroidered palmetto 
tree in the center. The current palmetto 
flag of South Carolina was adopted as the 


“flag of the republic” in January 1861, and 
palmetto flags were flown by secession- 
ists in many other states in 1860-61. 

A Nullification-era palmetto flag has 
recently been returned to South Carolina. 
It is the cavalry standard of the Abbeville 
Dragoons. It is a silk banner, measuring 20 
1/4 inches by 25 3/4 inches. Painted on the 
obverse are a palmetto tree and the state 
seal. Joe Long of the Confederate Relic 
Room notes that “During the Nullification 
era, a palmetto prominent on a militia 
unit’s flag would be a clear indicator it 
was a pro-Nullification era, a palmetto 
prominent on a militia unit’s flag would be 
a clear indicator it was a pro-Nullification 
unit; anti’s would have chosen an eagle or 
some other national symbol instead.’”’ On 
the reverse is the date “1833” and, under 
storm clouds, a ribbon with the motto, 
“Millions for Defence, not a Cent for 
Tribute.” The flag appears to predate the 
1839 Militia Act, and a textile conserva- 
tor’s examination of the flag found that it 
could date from 1833. 

Little is known about the Abbeville 
Dragoons. The flag was donated to the 
Confederate Relic Room and Museum in 
Columbia, South Carolina, by Karen Taylor 
of Terry, Mississippi. Her great-great-great- 
grandfather, Joseph John Dickson, is 
believed to have been a captain in the 
Abbeville Dragoons. He moved to 
Mississippi in 1859, taking the flag with 
him. The family carefully preserved the flag 
in Mississippi for 144 years. It is the oldest 
of the approximately 75 flags in the collec- 
tions of the Confederate Relic Room. & 


Richmond Reconsiders 


the Rail-Splitter 


BY TIM MANNING, JR. 


Every American hero has gone 
through a serious debunking. That 
is, every one but Abraham Lincoln. 
Any Southerner seeking national 
leadership around the turn of the 
century (1900) quietly acquiesced 
to the mythology of Lincoln as a 
kindly folk figure of Christian unity. 

There has been, however, a 
continuous strain of dissent. My 
great-grandmother wouldn’t dare 
utter Lincoln’s name. And my 
grandmother has nothing but dis- 
gust for him. Such pent-up Southern 
instincts came to a boil in the *80s. 

The world-renowned historian 
and long-time Partisan contributor 
Ludwell Johnson published article 
after article, critical of Lincoln. It 
appeared Mel Bradford could have 
been the chairman of the National 
Endowment for Humanities until 
the neo-cons made a mockery of his 
criticism of Lincoln. 

Attacking Lincoln has been 
taboo for over a century. Partisan 
tried to open the debate in our fall 
1985 issue in which our cover title 
was “The Dark Side of Abraham 
Lincoln.” Bradford wrote a piece for 
us. And Tom Landess wrote perhaps 
the best ever summary of “why we 
don’t like Abraham Lincoln.” When 
I was an undergraduate at Old 
Dominion University a few years 
ago, I was required to read 
Landess’s Partisan piece. 

Generations of blind loyalty 
and closet dissent appear to be com- 
ing to an end. Partisan contributor 
Tom DiLorenzo has had phenome- 
nal response to his book The Real 
Lincoln. He was a guest on the Rush 
Limbaugh show for a full hour—an 
hour in which the guest host, Walter 
Williams, who wrote the foreword 
to DiLorenzo’s book, did nothing 


but treat DiLorenzo and his work 
with the most favorable disposition. 
The Real Lincoln is now in its sev- 
enth printing—10,000 copies each 
time. 

The Academy Award-winning 
film Gangs of New York is packed 
with blatantly anti-Lincoln mes- 
sages. The protagonists burn por- 
traits of Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass. Working class protesters 
hold signs that read “Jefferson 
Davis is Our Friend,” and shout 
“New York Should Secede!” 
Leonardo DiCaprio goes to the the- 
ater to see a performance of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. When Lincoln 
descends from the clouds to save the 
oppressed slaves, DiCaprio stands 
up in the audience, shouts “Down 
with the Union!” and throws a cab- 
bage at Lincoln. As the Irish get off 
the boats in New York, politicians 
greet them with papers forcing them 
into the Yankee army. A traditional 
Irish ballad, which was also released 
on a new CD by rock star Sinéad 
O’Connor, plays in the background 
to the bone-chilling scene: 

When we got to Yankeeland, 

They shoved guns into our 
hands, 

Saying, “Patty, you must go and 
fight Lincoln.” 

Wee boys, now take my advice, 

To America, I'll have you’s not 
be going. 

There is nothing here but war, 

Where the murdering cannons 
roar, 

And I wish I was at home in dear 
old Dublin. 

The director, Martin Scorsese, 
was a guest on the Jay Leno show in 
early March. Scorsese said he shot 
the film near Rome, Italy to avoid 
“Hollywood insiders.” He went on 
to say he wanted to do something a 
little politically incorrect with his 


approach to the Civil War. “The 
South wasn’t all secessionist. The 
North wasn’t all union,” he said. 
“New York was very divided. A lot 
of New Yorkers really didn’t like : 


Lincoln.” 


Leno responded, “There are 
still a lot of people who don’t like 
Lincoln.” And this wasn’t a punch } 
line; Leno was serious. Who else } 
could he have been talking about if 
not those of us in Partisan, the vari- 
ous Southern heritage organiza- : 
tions, and the internet army from the 
site, : 
www.lewrockwell.com? In fact, the 
LRC web site recently surged to the 
rank of the 454th most visited site 
on the internet, according to Alexa : 
ratings. I suspect this is strongly : 
connected to LRC’s unflinchingly : 
realistic discussion of the Lincoln : 


Mises Institute web 


question. 


This brings us to the matter at 
hand: a conference in Richmond, : 
“Lincoln : 
Reconsidered” (March 22, 2003). 
The conference itself was the long- 
of Tom 
DiLorenzo. The speakers and top- 
ics are probably familiar to many 
Donald : 
(Professor _ off } 
Philosophy at Emory University) 
on “Lincoln and Slavery,” Joseph } 
Stromberg (resident scholar-histori- 
an at the Mises Institute) on ; 
“Lincoln and Total War,” Clyde ; 
Wilson (Professor of History at the 
University of South Carolina) on } 
“The Mythology of Lincoln and the 
Union,” John Chodes (New York } 
City author and playwright) on } 
“Lincoln’s Civil War Against New } 
York City,” Ron Holland (of } 
Holland Financial Services and edi- 
tor of Dixie Daily News) on } 
“Lincoln’s Economic Policy,” Tom } 
(Professor of : 


Virginia on 


awaited — brainchild 


Partisan readers: 


Livingston 


DiLorenzo 


Lew Rockwell 


Ron Holland 


Joseph Stomberg 
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Michael Givens 


The speakers shed light on some new material about Lincoln. More importantly, 
they brought the issue of Lincoln’s legacy into question under the public eye in a 
way that it has never before been. 


Economics at Loyola College in Baltimore) 
on “The Politics and Economics of 
Reconstruction,” and Brag Bowling (Sons 
of Confederate Veterans, Virginia Division 
Commander) on the recent Richmond 
Lincoln statue controversy. 

The conference was a combined effort 
of three organizations: the Mises Institute, 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans, and the 
League of the South. There were 350 in 
attendance, which left standing room only. 
Many came from as far away as 
Massachusetts and California. Fifteen per- 
cent of those present traveled from beyond 
the borders of Dixie to be there. 

The conference was held at the John 
Marshall Hotel, a downtown, upscale loca- 
tion. Meetings were held in the architec- 
turally beautiful and spacious Virginia 
Room, which seemed fitting for such a 
watershed event. 

TV news crews covered the event. An 


AP reporter was on hand. Reporters from 
several newspapers feverishly took notes. 
There were even rumors that the Weekly 
Standard—a “conservative” journal that 
almost always ignores the South—had 
someone covering the event. Overall, press 
coverage was unusually positive. The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch ran a lengthy 
lead article at the top of the front page of the 
Sunday Metro section, which quoted the 
speakers at length. Even radio stations 
chipped in by giving interviews to some of 
the speakers day after day, in a countdown 
to the conference. 

The speakers shed light on some new 
material about Lincoln. More importantly, 
they brought the issue of Lincoln’s legacy 
into question under the public eye in a way 
that it has never before been. There is now a 
prevalent feeling in Richmond that the 
Lincoln statue is a complete fraud. The day it 
was dedicated, the SCV founded the 
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Birdseed Brigade, whose goal is to encour- 
age pigeon memorials on dear Abe himself. 
There is also a significant sentiment that a 
more appropriate statue might be one of 
Jefferson Davis and little Joe (the President’s 
young son who died as a result of the stress 
the War caused on the Davis family). 

The Virginia SCV has hired one of 
Virginia’s largest and most respected law 
firms to investigate what appears to be a 
complete financial scam in funding for the 
Lincoln statue. If the dirt comes out—and it 
looks very possible that it will—we could 
be getting ready for the biggest ever public 
discrediting of the Lincoln myth. 

Conquering the Lincoln Lie seemed 
insurmountable when Southern dissenters 
began coming out of the closet thirty years 
ago. In 1931, Edgar Lee Masters wrote a 
scathing biography of Lincoln. After one 
printing, it virtually disappeared when 
Congress proposed a ban on the book. It’s 
now back in print. Evidence is mounting 
that indicates we have been more than just a 
cry in the wilderness. 

Lincoln’s views on race were closer to 
the Ku Klux Klan than the NAACP. He 
waged a vicious war of attrition against the 
South and Southern civilians. He is the pro- 
genitor of the intolerant welfare-warfare 
state we know all too well today. Nearly 
every political, economic, and cultural prob- 
lem that America suffers under today can 
somehow be traced back to something 
Lincoln did to catalyze its growth; or as in 
many cases, he created the problems him- 
self. One of the most obvious reasons 
Americans have been unable to fess up to 
their historical blindness is their guilt over 
the Lincoln Lie. 

But, the lords of American opinion 
may be losing control of the reins. That this 
conference even happened is a concrete sign 
that no one can predict the future. No one 
would have expected a conference like this 
to be such a success after decades of silence. 
A year or more may pass before the effects 
begin making noticeable ripples in the 
American personality. One thing is for sure: 
something will have to change when a myth 
as powerful as Lincoln’s has been shattered. 

Who’s to say that Gods and Generals 
wasn’t Just the beginning? © 
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War on the River 


BY RALPH GREEN 


Jefferson Davis’s favoritism of the east- 
ern theater often led him to strip the West of 
supplies and materiel to be 
sent to Virginia. Ultimately 
the War was decided in the 
West. It has been argued that 
the South should have fol- 
lowed a more flexible course 
of defense, such as that of 
George Washington in the 
American Revolution. 
Washington’s strategy was to 
fall back and wear his oppo- 
nent down, trading time for 
space, and striking the 
British at the time and place 
of his choosing. The South’s 
swamps, forests, and moun- 
tains were rather ideal for 
such a technique. However, 
Davis and his generals 
favored a more conventional 
approach, and there were 
factors supporting their view. 

Where was the space 
that could be ceded? The power elite across 
the South certainly did not want their hold- 
ings overrun by Northern invaders, and a 
new nation striving for world recognition 
would have its case weakened if large por- 
tions of its territory were occupied by its 
foes. Sources of necessary raw materials, 
munitions factories, food production, all 
were spread across the South. The govern- 
ment’s only operational powder mill in 1861 
was in the Cumberland River basin. The 
lower Appalachian Valley held both essen- 
tial salt and lead. The loss of western 
Tennessee would mean the loss of the 
South’s major iron producer. In short, loss of 
any of the many critical regions could jeop- 
ardize the South’s ability to wage war. 
Therefore the South was led to a policy of 
defending as much territory as possible. 
From the very start there were not enough 
men, guns, and ships to defend it all. 

For the North, control of the inland 
waterways was not only a matter of eco- 
nomic necessity, but also sound military 
strategy. Control of those same inland 
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waterways was essential to the survival of 
the Confederacy. Tennessee Governor 
Isham Harris appointed his 
state’s attorney, sixty-year- 
old Daniel S. Donelson, a 
brigadier general and sent 
him to build fortifications on 
the rivers of middle 
Tennessee, as close to the 
border of Kentucky as possi- 
ble. Although Kentucky had 
proclaimed itself neutral, 
Harris foresaw it would not 
stay that way. 

In mid-May of 1861 
work was started on a fort on 
the west bank of the 
Cumberland River near the 
small town of Dover. This fort 
was named Fort Donelson in 
honor of General Donelson. A 
site twelve miles away, on the 
east bank of the Tennessee, 
was selected for the location 
of a second fort, to be named 
Fort Henry, in honor of Senator Gustavus 
Henry. It was thought that in case of trouble, 
men could move from one fort to the assis- 
tance of the other without having to cross a 
river. Additionally, since it was thought 
unlikely that both forts would be attacked 
simultaneously, one garrison could man both 
forts. The one purpose of each of the two forts 
was to halt river traffic. Neither site was cho- 
sen with consideration of an infantry attack, 
although this lack was later recognized and 
some efforts were made to meet that problem. 
The two-mile field of fire that Fort Henry had 
down the river outweighed the topographical 
disadvantages of its location. As the summer 
of 1861 wore on, work on the two forts prac- 
tically ceased, due not only to the Mississippi 
River forts receiving priority for men and can- 
nons but also to camp disease and general dis- 
content among the men. 

The North started the War with no navy 
on the inland rivers. Through building 
and/or adapting riverboats for battle, gradu- 
ally a force of ironclads was built up. 
Although no significant leap forward in 


naval technology, these vessels certainly 
moved the Federals ahead in naval capabil- 
ities. Despite the limitations of the boats and 
shortages of crews, the Federal Western 
Flotilla served successfully throughout the 
War, primarily because the gunboats were 
generally better than anything the 
Confederates could launch and undoubtedly 
much more numerous. There were few 
instances where the South challenged the 
North’s domination of the western rivers. 
With no substantial fleet on those waters, 
the South was forced to rely on fixed fortifi- 
cations and hidden batteries to face the 
Northern river fleets. Unfortunately these 
efforts were unsuccessful. 

As a district commander located in 
Cairo, General U.S. Grant decided the time 
was right to advance up the Tennessee. First 
he had to convince his superior, Henry 
Halleck. Halleck was slow to be convinced. 
For one thing, he didn’t wish a subordinate 
to instruct him. For another, he really want- 
ed to wait for Don Carlos Buell and his 
troops to advance from Louisville. Finally, 
Halleck sent Grant word to make prepara- 
tions to take and hold Fort Henry. Grant had 
already begun such preparations. Joint oper- 
ations by Union land and naval forces 
proved devastating to the Confederates. 
Fifteen thousand men, supported by seven 
gunboats, moved toward the Confederate 
forts, and soon were within striking distance 
of Fort Henry. By February 6, that fort had 
fallen. A week later Grant moved against 
Fort Donelson. With the exception of 
Nathan Bedford Forrest and his cavalry, no 
Confederates contested Grant’s march. In a 
battle in which victory initially seemed 
within the grasp of Southern hands, Fort 
Donelson fell to the Union forces in an 
unexpected Northern triumph. 

The fall of the Confederate forts dra- 
matically changed the war. The Confederacy 
lost its hopes for early European recognition. 
Large numbers of Confederate soldiers were 
captured and sent to Northern prisons. 
Flagging Northern morale was revived. The 
South lost huge amounts of territory as 
Union forces thrust deep into the Southern 
heartland. Although the war would go on for 
three more years, a shattering start had been 
made on the final fall of the Southern nation. 
In the author’s words, this was “Where the 
South Lost the War.” & 
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Solid Good Story Telling 


BY JAMES EVERETT KIBLER 


When I read Randall Ivey’s short story, 
“Another Woman’s Ring,” in the Savannah 
Literary Journal two years ago, | knew it 
was a piece that, with luck, was destined to 
be around for a long time. I laughed, and 
laughed again, at the comedy of people I 
recognized. The story accurately caught the 
setting and characters of the small town 
Piedmont South. It was both the shock of 
recognition that I felt, and my understanding 
that the story was in the hands of an artist 
with a good eye and ear, that convinced me 
that here was a writer whose talent was gen- 
uine and considerable. 

When I again encountered “Another 
Woman’s Ring” two years later, in Ivey’s 
new collection The Shape of a Man, it was 
to my mind no less the comic masterpiece I 
had remembered it. Upon this rereading, 
Eudora Welty’s classics, “Why I Live at the 
PO.” and “Petrified Man” both came to 
mind as comic satiric masterpieces employ- 
ing similar artistic strengths deriving from 
careful, close, and faithful observation, cou- 
pled with a wry and wise understanding of 
the world. Only the good artist’s discern- 
ment could capture and present the world in 
such a way. In this comparison of Welty and 
Ivey, Ivey’s piece stood up well as being in 
no way inferior—neither in realism, come- 
dy, honesty, characterization, language, nor 
pointed theme. Both Welty and Ivey catch 
the “local color” of the place, and both tran- 
scend the genre in fixing upon the universals 
of character, the truths of human foibles and 
strengths. 

In fact, in a particular way, Ivey does 
Welty one better. His narrative moves more 
swiftly and it generates greater interest in 
what is going to happen next. In the current 
lingo, Ivey’s work is a “page turner.” Once 
Started, you won’t stop. 

Ivey thus tells a good story, is a discern- 
ing observer, a fine realist, and has a proper 
mind that can see behind the easy surfaces, 
in order to realize truths, often comic, if not 
downright absurd. Above all, his characters 
are real; and even his minor ones have that 
flesh-and-blood reality which Welty’s 
sometimes do not. Ivey can capture a char- 


acter in just a few words, with 
an apt phrase or snatch of 
well-chosen dialogue. The 
economy of his writing 
reveals the unmistakable 
mask of the real thing. 

In summer 2002, 1 had 
the pleasure of hearing Ivey 
read this same story. The folks 
in the audience laughed until 
some of them cried. Ivey is as 
good a reader as he is a writer. 
His wry, deadpan delivery of 
the satirical barbs that fly in 
all directions with the narra- 
tive’s quick pace shows the 
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fully and economically cho- 
sen. The swift narratives are 
thus not impeded. 
“Midnight” is a 
remarkable Demon Lover 
story, set squarely and tangi- 
bly in present day Compton. 
Here, a middle-aged house- 
wife is tempted to passion 
by a mysterious stranger ina 
midnight tryst at a street cor- 
ner in town. The deft first- 
person narrative again has 
that strong oral quality that 
makes the words ring off the 
page. Long after the story is 
past, Loretta’s voice still 
sounds in the ear. In this tale, 
as in all the others, if the 


master teller at his craft. 


Club Press, 2002, 121 pages, | 


reader is not driven to find 


And the operative word is indeed 
“teller.” As in all the very best Southern 
writing, the oral narrative is squarely at the 
center of the strengths of Ivey’s fiction. 
These stories speak well even when mum- 
bled to oneself from the printed page; but 
when read aloud, they really sing. The kinet- 
ic energy of his prose thus derives in no 
small part from his work’s oral nature. 

On reading “Another Woman’s Ring” a 
third time for this review, I am even more 
certain that this is a piece that belongs in 
anthologies of the best short stories. It is the 
tale of the near blossoming of late-life 
romance in an assisted-living home, com- 
plete with the children’s sarcastic comments 
and displeasure at it all. It is a first-person 
narration whose voice of the central charac- 
ter is closer than a tape recorder could 
record, because it is so artistically done with 
a minimum of words. 

“Another Woman’s Ring” is set in a 
fictional Compton, South Carolina, an 
Upcountry town with a textile mill. As the 
author has revealed in an_ interview, 
Compton is modeled after Ivey’s own place 
of birth, Union, South Carolina, where he 


lives. Five of the six pieces in The Shape of 


a Man are set there as well. The Southern 
landscape breathes through in all these 
Compton pieces. Again, in the entire collec- 
tion, Ivey is a good observer of place, as 
well as character, and the two are closely 
allied, the one lending verisimilitude to the 
other. The details of all the pieces are care- 
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out what happens next, he can likely only 
respond to TV sound-bytes and has the 
attention span of a gnat. 

The longest narrative, the title piece of 
the collection, “The Shape of a Man,” is told 
by Lamar, grown now but remembering an 
event that occurred near Compton when he 
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was a boy. A gaunt man appears one sum- 
mer night on the narrator’s front porch, 
lying in a puddle of blood with his tongue 
cut out. What ensues is a “page turning” 
narrative that reveals the artist’s same deft 
handling of dialogue, diction, setting, char- 
acter, tone, and mood. Lamar loves the 
Saturday matinees in Compton, and the 
story itself has cinematographic traits. It is 
a visual treat and an auditory delight. It 
would translate effectually to stage or 
screen. High drama indeed! 

Ivey draws most of his characters from 
Southern farm and textile mill life. They 
bear the unmistakable language and cast of 
thought of their place and time; but 
although colored by the environment in the 
surface things, they are not determined or 
trapped by it in the naturalistic, determinis- 
tic ways of much non-Southern writing. 
They are distinctively themselves, individu- 
als who make moral choices, either foolish 
or wise, flawed or sound. They act out of 
their own moral codes or lack thereof. They 
have either sound or misguided values and 
varying degrees of self-knowledge. Some 
of them learn in the process of their tales. 
Others do not. How much more like the 
truth of the world can you get? It is a partic- 
ularly Southern way of looking at the 
world, slavishly relying on no glib and 
facile empirical ’Jsm or ’Ology that would 
oversimplify life, and thus distort its com- 
plex truths. It never reduces life’s mysteries 
to a formula to show how “with it” and 
superior the formulizer is. 

I have often thought that in the twisted, 
crazy, absolutely ridiculous world in which 
we live today, where right is made wrong, 
lies are made truths, and truths lies, where 
good is made bad, and bad taken for good, 
the supreme master ironist-satirist must 
step forth to hold the mirror to folly, vice, 
mayhem, and misrule. After all, he would 
truly have so much easy material at his dis- 
posal that a new Henry Fielding or 
Jonathan Swift must surely arise. As usual, 
the world job-trots along in its myopic way, 
hardly seeing the absurdity of it all, the mis- 
taken values of the popularly embraced 
scene of shallow glitz and commonly 
accepted, and even celebrated, perverse 
fads—in other words, the “anti-culture of 
death” as some have called the decadent 
pop-culture scene. It is often grotesque and 


bizarre in the manner Flannery O’Connor 
showed it in her time. Tom Wolfe’s A Man 
in Full has gauged accurately enough one 
particular topical Southern scene. Harry 
Crews has done so as well. So have other 
Southern writers, clearly, humorously, 
absurdly comic in their own particular 
ways. Among this group, Ivey has, with 
The Shape of a Man, now taken his place. 
When I was first impressed by 
“Another Woman’s Ring” two years ago, I 
had no way of knowing that its author 
would sustain this level of accomplishment 
or match it again. The Shape of a Man has 
now demonstrated that indeed ‘Another 
Woman’s Ring” is no happy accident, no 
one-time performance. In this collection 
before us, “Midnight” and “The Liberation 
of Marian K.” are clearly its equals. The 
novella “The Shape of a Man” is among the 
best in the collection. To my way of think- 
ing, it is a minor masterpiece, marred only 
in its almost too rapid ending. I wanted to 
know more and see the villain of the piece 
receive justice, but perhaps that he does not 


Settling on Maryland” 


BY THOMAS CARBERRY 


During the last three decades many his- 
torians eschewed biography for more fash- 
ionable forms of historical writing. Studies 
of material culture, architecture, psychohis- 
tory and the like, complete with arcane 
vocabularies, dominated a good portion of 
published histories. Not all of this was bad. 
If one had the patience to cut through a good 
deal of ideological cant, much of it Marxist, 
one often discovered some useful and inter- 
esting insights into the manners, behavior, 
and thinking of past generations. Often, 
however, the labor of reading through dense 
jargon exceeded the reward. Though biogra- 
phy was a bit out of fashion at the time, it 
too underwent some changes, some of them 
for the good. Many able historians who pos- 
sessed a talent for writing and patience to 
tackle the wearisome “new history” began 
to produce some finely crafted biographies 
that, in the words of David Hackett Fischer, 
“braided” the older narrative forms with 


is Ivey’s point. Or perhaps 
the author is planning us a 
sequel. Recent work from 
him assures that he is cur- PRINCES oF 
rently hard at work on more IANTERS 
fiction. 

In Abbeville, 
Carolina, in the summer of 
2002, Ivey gave a lecture on 
William Goyen, an East 
Texas author whose father 
had come from Mississippi. 
Ivey read Goyen’s story i 
“Ghost and Flesh, Water and 
Dirt.” As with Ivey’s own 
stories, Goyen’s first-person 
narrator’s words sang off the 
page in an oral tale that once 
again provided that same 
shock of recognition. It is 
clear that Ivey writes in 
Goyen’s honorable tradition 
and somewhat in his style. 

This is Ivey’s first book. On the basis 
of it, we can predict the rise of a bright and 
gifted new talent. Do yourself a favor and 
read The Shape of a Man. If you cannot find 
genuine pleasure in this one, don’t try fic- 
tion again. Stick to sound-bytes. Good liter- 
ature is just not your thing. 
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some of the new findings of 
the more anthropological or 
sociological histories coming 
out of the universities. 
Ronald Hoffman’s account of 
the Carroll family of 
Maryland is a worthy exam- 
ple of the “braided narrative” 
form. 

Hoffman is well known 
to students of Maryland his- 
tory. He is the editor of the 
Carroll papers and he has 
written extensively on colo- 
nial and _— revolutionary 
Maryland. He is well suited 
to the demands of a braided 
narrative, being well versed 
in both the older narrative 
approaches to history and 
well acquainted with the 
studies on Maryland’s social 
history and material culture produced by 
Lorena Walsh and Lois Green Carr. Though 
not a student of Irish history by training, 
Hoffman’s account of the Carroll family in 
Ireland is well researched and thoughtfully 
presented. This is no easy task given the 
complicated political and social situation of 


early modern Ireland. 
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Hoffman’s saga of the Carroll family 
begins in Ireland in the 1500s and extends to 
the end of the American Revolution. The 
O’Carrolls, as the family was known in 
Treland, were an influential sept in the mid- 
Jands of Ireland caught in the dangerous and 
cutthroat politics of the Tudor period. 
Though as deft as any in their political and 
social maneuverings, the Carroll family’s 
position in Ireland became increasingly pre- 
carious during the 1600s leading to the 
departure of a younger son, Charles Carroll 
the Settler, for Maryland in 1688. Maryland 
was a logical choice for a Catholic of good 
family, especially one with ties to the 


Calvert family, who were the proprietors of 


the colony. Such a choice did have its perils, 
particularly in the year of the Glorious 
Revolution. Thus the post of attorney gener- 
al of Maryland held by the Settler was lost 
from him when the Calverts were deprived 


of their proprietorship with the ascension of 


King William II to the throne. 

Maryland was not as safe a haven as the 
Settler hoped for. Catholics were always a 
minority in the colony, though they were 
over-represented among the wealthiest por- 
tion of the population. Even so, the Settler 
now found himself on the edge of the British 
Empire, living under the same legal restric- 
tions his kin in Ireland faced. Because of his 
faith, he could not hold public office, prac- 
tice law, worship publicly, or provide a reli- 
gious education for his children. At any 
moment his property could be seized for fail- 
ure to swear to the Act of Supremacy, and he 
could not bear military arms. In reality, the 
colonial government tended to look the other 
way with respect to all but the political 
restrictions placed upon the Catholic popula- 
tion. Life in Maryland was one of constant 
uncertainty and insecurity for even the 
wealthiest and most powerful Catholic fam- 
ilies. Given the Carroll family’s propensity 
for not compromising on matters of faith and 
their willingness to publicly confront even 
powerful enemies, their own situation was 


perhaps even more precarious than many of 


their Catholic brethren. 

Hoffman devotes the rest of his fasci- 
nating account to the tenacious pursuit of 
wealth and power undertaken by the Settler, 
his son Charles Carroll of Annapolis, and 
his son Charles Carroll of Carrollton. In all 
three of these men was the prototype of the 


early modern planter. Much ink has been 
spilled on whether or not the planting class 
was primarily “aristocratic” or capitalist in 
its mode of behavior and thinking. Hoffman 
illustrates the question is not one of 
either/or, but of both. Both Charles Carroll 
of Annapolis and his son Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton were even more successful men 
of business than the Settler had been. (In 
fairness to the Settler, his progeny had more 
to work with.) Though possessing extensive 
landholdings, the Carrolls were not ones to 
become exclusively wedded to the boom- 
bust cycles of tobacco culture. They were 
among the largest creditors in the colony, 
and had extensive mercantile and some 
manufacturing investments as well. 
Hoffman’s chronicling of the wealth of the 
Carroll family and its sources is a superb 
piece of scholarship. 

While secure in their wealth and social 
station after the French and Indian War, 
political power did not come into the hands 
of the Carrolls until the American 
Revolution. Like many of Maryland’s 
Catholic gentry, the Carroll’s embraced the 
identification of colonial independence with 
personal independence and self-sufficiency. 
The Revolution was the gateway to political 
power, though it proved a dangerous one to 
men of property. Hoffman’s ability to locate 
and analyze the family’s social and political 
influence during the years of their formal 
exclusion from office holding and his chron- 
icle of the family’s rise to power capture well 
the human drama and familial tensions pres- 
ent in the Carroll quest for wealth and posi- 
tion. Hoffman is able to put flesh on his sub- 
jects, a talent not every historian possesses. 

Hoffman stays close to the sources and 
allows these to guide and inform his judg- 
ments. This should seem obvious and fun- 
damental to the task of being an historian, 
but alas, too often it is not. Hoffman’s han- 
dling of the issue of slavery is even coura- 
geous, given the political climate in many 
universities and historical associations. He 
does not seek to condemn the Carroll’s for 
holding slaves nor use this fact to strike a 
fashionable political posture. The impulse to 
do so must be great, and in the hands of oth- 
ers the Carrolls might have come in for 
some severe censuring. He tells the story of 
the Carroll’s treatment of their servants and 
slaves as the sources reveal it, both the good 
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and the bad. Hoffman likes 
the Carrolls, and he is right to 
let this come through in his 
work. 

What weaknesses the 
work has are minor. Hoffman 
views the Carroll idea of the 
compatibility of faith and rea- 
son as somewhat unique for a 
Catholic. Yet would not the 
Jesuit education received by 
Charles Carroll of Annapolis 
and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton encourage such a 
view? The presence of anti- 
Catholic literature or books 
forbidden by the Church in 
the Carroll library may indi- 
cate a willingness to grapple 
with and refute enemies as 
well as an independence of 
mind. A bit more attention 
may have been devoted to how the Carrolls 
were viewed by the Catholic gentry of 
Maryland, many of whom compromised a 
good deal more with the Protestant estab- 
lishment. Moreover, the parts devoted to the 
material wealth of the Carrolls may prove 
tedious for some. These, however, are but 
minor flaws. Hoffman has done a tremen- 
dous service in telling the story of one of the 
Chesapeake’s most influential families. 
Anyone interested in the colonial 
Chesapeake, which is one of the three cra- 
dles of Southern culture, would do well to 
read this book. 


Agrarian at Last 
BY FRED CHAPPELL 


It is something of a mystery why so 
many American conservatives have fled the 
cause of conservation. One hardly clicks on 
a television set without finding some perfer- 
vid tree-mugger like Tucker Carlson or Kate 
O’Beirne yapping against “‘environmental- 
ists.” Robert Novak went so far as to char- 
acterize the remnant farmers of Appalachia 
as “losers,” echoing Karl Marx’s condemna- 
tion of the “idiocy” of rural life. 

Perhaps this is only “attitude” (‘tude in 
the current parlance), a reaction against the 
holier-than-thou rhetoric that some of the 
conservationists so brashly spout. Yet one 
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does sometimes gain the 
impression that these pun- 
dits regard nature as being 
some kind of communist 
threat that will be defeated 
only when every hemlock 
trunk has been transformed 
to a factory chimney. 

But these commenta- 
tors are, I believe, Northern 
conservatives and their 
Southern counterparts, who 
have grown up as hunters, 
fishers, and farm youngsters 
in days gone by, do not 
engage with our rural prob- 
lems in such headstrong 
fashion. This is only one of 
the dichotomies between 
northern and southern con- 
servatism, but it is perhaps 
the most notable. 

One must wonder what conservatives 
and liberals, Northern and Southern, make of 
the writings of Wendell Berry who is proba- 
bly the last and purest voice of the agrarian 
movement still making itself heard. In The 
Art of the Commonplace, Norman Wirzba 
has collected essays from a dozen or so of 
Berry’s books, aligned them theoretically, 
and provided a helpful introduction. If he has 
not given us the definitive overview of 
Berry’s thought, he has laid out some essen- 
tial groundwork. 

Those who, like myself, have read 
Wendell Berry only piecemeal over the 
years may be in some ways reassured by 
this thoughtful collection and in other ways 
surprised. Reassurance will come from 
Berry’s steadiness: He has thought long and 
profoundly upon a certain range of subjects 
and has insistently returned to familiar top- 
ics. His words have the authority of a philo- 
sophical outlook. 

Yet even his most faithful readers may 
be surprised at the quirkiness of some of his 
opinions, the intrusion of his personality 
into some broadly general considerations, 
the quaintness of some of his observations. 
He is less an Aristotle of the Politics than a 
Plutarch of the Moralia, less an Aquinas 
than an Augustine. 

So perhaps this is the place to note that 
he is a poet, one of our very strongest, and 
that the vision he contemplates and has 


undertaken to outline is more a poet’s than a 
sociologist’s or a political scientist’s or even 
a historian’s. I do not mean that he is wooly 
minded, all airy-fairy and Percy Shelley, but 
that all his thought is imbued with a tacit 
utopianism. As practical as he desires and 
strives to be, his ideas are practicable only if 
profound and improbable changes are 
brought about in a fairly short period of time. 

This poet constructs his utopia from the 
ground up. A healthy spirit will cohabit with 
a healthy mind, making sound decisions to 
ensure physical health. This internal founda- 
tion of order will then extend itself outward 
to family and to community and finally to 
the nation. A strong personal relationship 
with healthy food, its production, distribu- 
tion, and preparation will strengthen the 
bonds between humankind and its host 
planet. Because every action issues in 
results, all plans for improvement must be 
scanned for all possible consequences. 
Community is paramount; its responsibili- 
ties are also its rewards. 

Technology, especially factory technol- 
ogy, is to be avoided as the plague it is, and 
this is particularly true in regard to agricul- 
ture where a technological approach has 
resulted in decay, ruin, and the rapine of the 
land. Berry is a proudly confessed Luddite 
and his ideational structure rests on a firmly 
religious basis. All economy is to be regard- 
ed in local terms; a national economy must 
root solidly in local economies that have 
stalwart agricultural bases. 

All well and good—up to a point. At 
first glance, Berry’s ideas seem 
Thoreauvian, maybe even Jeffersonian. But 
closer examination might find their origins 
in a more sentimental tradition, that of St. 
John de Crevecoeur and Washington Irving. 
This does not mean that his ideas are utterly 
impracticable. Given the right circum- 
stances and tightly circumscribed local 
economies, they would indeed work out— 
up to a point. 

But two enormous considerations are 
omitted. The first is extended natural disas- 
ter. Against flood, fire, and especially 
drought, no local community is strong 
enough to stand on its own. Berry’s propo- 
sition that flood and fire will decrease with 
proper husbandry may be correct in the long 
run, but it is problematic. And no kind of 
land usage will stave off drought. The Gobi 
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not only was not built in a day, it was not 
built by mankind at all. 

The second is war. The motives that our 
philosopher poet ascribes to the development 
of industrialism are only partly plausible. 
Greed we count on as a constant human 
motive; a faulty notion of “success” fuels 
many of the excesses we are surrounded with 
daily. But a millennium of wars did more to 
push technology and industrialism to perilous 
limits than all other forces combined. 

A local economy nurtured by a local 
community (using this word, as Berry does, 
in its largest sense) is eminently desirable. 
Our hearts pant after it as after the cooling 
waters. But these communities must be pro- 
tected by a national defense, and military 
defense depends upon a huge industrial 
base. It is not all in all. Countries with grand 
and sophisticated technologies may be 
defeated by societies that are largely non- 
technological.. But that will take place only 
in situations we may describe as guerilla 
war. The First World War and the Second 
were, and—God forbid!—the Third and 
Fourth will be fought with technologies too 
hideous to describe but necessary to design. 

Berry surely does not omit these forces 
from his considerations out of thoughtless- 
ness or despair. It is only that his mission is 
more immediate; he works to establish a 
gospel of community and local economy. 
These larger questions would lead him astray. 

But even in regard to local concerns, 
one might invite him to reconsider. He 
eschews the use of the computer, seemingly 
out of personal distaste, but it may be the 
computer that will enable millions of people 
to work at their jobs at home where they 
may look after their children and cultivate 
their land. Computers may be of inestimable 
value to small farmers as they plan coopera- 
tive ventures. Technological innovations in 
agriculture, such a seed-drilling, are already 
helping to conserve water and topsoil. I 
shiver to imagine with what horror Berry 
may regard genetic engineering, but those 
possibilities should be explored and—yes— 
all their likely consequences should be envi- 
sioned beforehand. 

In short, the end is not yet. I hold firm- 
ly to this tenet and expect that I am joined in 
my faith by two highly respected col- 
leagues, Wendell Berry the philosopher and 
Wendell Berry the poet. The pundits and 


administrators who dismiss his writings as 
“visionary,” as if that were an opprobrious 
term, must be intimidated by any sort of 
vision. That is too bad because for our 
immediate prospects many of Berry’s pro- 
posals appear quite viable. 

(I would fear his wrath if I said “user 
friendly.”’) 


Fred Chappell is a writer-in-residence at the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Belle of Them All 


BY REBECCA BARBOUR 


Lucy Holcombe 
Pickens may seem contra- 
dictory, even hypocritical. 
Although she was born and 
raised in Tennessee, she 
considered herself a Texan; 
although she considered 
herself independent and 
self-sufficient, she yearned 
for a husband to take care of 
her; although she loathed 
the marital infidelity she 
witnessed in Europe, she 
never hesitated to flirt with 
men regardless of marital 
status; although some of her 
best friends were the wives 
of avowed Unionists, she 
was staunchly devoted to 
the Confederacy; although 
she condemned the institu- 
tion of slavery, she consid- 
ered her personal servant so close that she 
entrusted her with the care of her infant 
daughter for weeks at a time. While these 
characteristics may appear irreconcilable, 
they are merely facets of a most fascinating 
woman. 

Born June 11, 1832 in LaGrange, 
Tennessee, Lucy moved to Texas with her 
family when she was 17 years old. 
Attractive and intelligent, she had many 
suitors but her affinity for politics endeared 
her to Col. William Crittenden who was 
soon killed in an expedition to free Cuba 
from Spain. Nineteen-year-old Lucy wrote 
of her deceased fiancé, “What life is more 
sublime than one given to a nation strug- 
gling for the principles of moral and politi- 
cal freedom?” But this was just the begin- 
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Queen of the 
Confederacy: The 
Innocent Deceits of 
Lucy Holcombe Pickens 
by Elizabeth Wittenmyer Lewis; 
Denton: University of North 
Texas Press, 2002, 253 
pages, hardback, $24.95. 


ning of Lucy’s life in political society, a life 
she thought she might pursue “with the 
wealth or prestige garnered from a hus- 
band’s position.” Toward that aim and 
despite the objections of family members 
who hoped that Lucy would marry one of 
the many suitable young men who desired 
her company, Lucy accepted the proposal of 
Francis Wilkinson Pickens. At 53 years of 
age and 27 years Lucy’s senior, Pickens had 
made a name for himself in both national 
and state politics. A widower twice over 
with five grown children, he was a promi- 
nent leader in South Carolina, economical- 
ly, socially, and politically. In January 1858 
he accepted the position of 
Minister to Russia with orders 
to leave by the end of April. 
On the 24th of that month, 26- 
year-old Lucy Holcombe 
became his wife and the two 
embarked on a European 
adventure. 

While she was initially 
enamored with the novelty 
and excitement of her new life 
in the society of Russian roy- 
alty and delighted in the atten- 
tions of Tsar Alexander II and 
his wife, she nonetheless con- 
cluded that, “there is nothing 
real about European society 
but its hollowness.” Lucy’s 
only child was born in Russia 
but her family was appalled 
when she left the seven- 
month-old baby in the care of 
her trusted servant, Lucinda, while Lucy 
took a tour of Germany. While Lucy 
acknowledged Lucinda as a slave, she had 
no difficulty assigning her to surrogate 
motherhood. 

But the Pickens’ adventures in Europe 
were short-lived. As sectionalism heated up 
on the other side of the Atlantic, Francis 
continued to stay abreast of politics. He was 
openly advocating secession for South 
Carolina and independence for the South. 
Within weeks of their return to America in 
the fall of 1860, Francis was elected gover- 
nor of South Carolina and three days later 
the state’s Ordinance of Secession was 
unanimously passed by the legislature. 
While many native South Carolinians may 
have been reluctant to accept the young 


Texan into their society, much criticism was 
averted by wartime exigencies. 

When one journalist referred to Lucy 
as “Queen of the Confederacy,” others 
picked up the sobriquet. She became the 
only woman pictured on Confederate cur- 
rency—both one-dollar and one-hundred- 
dollar bills. Some believe that the portrait on 
the bills is actually that of Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis. Unlike Mrs. Davis, Lucy’s devotion 
to the Cause and allegiance to the 
Confederacy are unquestioned. She sold 
many of the jewels given to her by Tsar 
Alexander to outfit a Confederate company 
that was known as the Holcombe Legion. 
Sadly, she was unable to use her influence to 
convince the Tsar to recognize the 
Confederacy, for although he did not aid the 
Union, he was actively advocating freeing 
the serfs in Russia, creating a conflict of 
interest. Although Francis’s term as gover- 
nor ended in December 1862, the Pickens’ 
work for and dedication to, the Confederacy 
never ended. As they struggled with the rest 
of the South through the horrors, depriva- 
tions, and repression of “reconstruction,” 


Francis took ill and died in January 1869. 
He was 63 years old; Lucy was 37. 

Now head of a household that cared for 
an extended family that, like so many 
Southerners, had suffered death, destruction, 
and incalculable losses, Lucy turned to writ- 
ing—a pursuit she had dabbled in throughout 
her life. Her daughter, known as “‘Douschka,” 
purportedly rode with Wade Hampton’s Red 
Shirts who redeemed South Carolina from 
the reconstructionist government. Though 
the girl married and bore three children, she 
died at 34 years of age. 

In 1899 at age 67, Lucy died at 
Edgewood, the Pickens’ Edgefield County 
plantation. She had claimed her place in both 
literary and political circles and championed 
the Cause of the Confederacy. Although she 
had always pushed the limits of what was 
socially acceptable for nineteenth century 
women, she had fulfilled her own commit- 
ment to work to the best of her ability on 
behalf of the causes she believed in. 

Elizabeth Wittenmyer Lewis’s treat- 
ment of Lucy H. Pickens is thorough and 
her book includes an impressive bibliogra- 


phy for her subject. Unfortunately, Ms. 
Lewis’s women’s liberation agenda is over- 
whelmingly apparent, inappropriate, and 
historically inaccurate. She uses phrases like 
“feminine defeat,” “inferior role of women 
in Southern society,” and “‘irritating pater- 
nalism,” and claims Southern men “stymied 
the personal development of women.” 
While every historian brings his own point 
of view to a work, facts must supersede 
opinion if the work is to be credible. 

The fact is that Lucy Pickens was an 
intelligent, independent-minded woman 
who believed that God-given talents in any 
person should be used for the greater good 
of society. Yet she also stated that “‘submis- 
siveness is not my role but certain platitudes 
on certain occasions are among the innocent 
deceits of the sex.” Perhaps Lewis has 
underestimated Lucy. Perhaps Lucy’s push- 
ing the bounds of traditional nineteenth cen- 
tury female roles, without crossing those 
bounds, was more of an intellectual state- 
ment than a social statement. 
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LINCOLN’S VIEW 

The Great Emancipator did 
nothing in his — so-called 
“Emancipation Proclamation” 
to free slaves in any area where 
he had any actual authority. The 
reason for such inaction may be 
inferred from Lincoln’s words 
spoken in Charleston, Illinois, 
on September 18, 1858, and 
quoted in the September 1858 
issue of The Indiana Journal of 
Indianapolis: 

“T will say, then, that I am 
not, nor ever have been, in favor 
of bringing about in any way the 
social and political equality of 
the white and black races; that I 
am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of making voters or jurors 
of Negroes, nor of qualifying 
them to hold office, nor to inter- 
marry with white people; and I 
will say, in addition to this, that 
there is a physical difference 
between the white and black 
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races which I believe will forev- 
er forbid the two races living 
together on terms of social and 
political equality. And inasmuch 
as they cannot so live, while they 
do remain together there must 
be the position of superior and 
inferior, and I as much as any 
other white man am in favor of 
having the superior position 
assigned to the white race.... I 
will add to this that I have never 
seen, to my knowledge, a man, 
woman, or child who was in 
favor of producing a perfect 
equality, social and_ political 
between Negroes and white 
men.” 

If a Southerner made such a 
statement it would forever be 
used to illustrate the depths of 
regional racial prejudice. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 
“Stonewall” Jackson regarded 
duty as a calling, not an elective. 


He remained close to his men 
and suffered with them. Soldiers 
arising with snow on their blan- 
kets would see their commander 
rise a few feet away. Jackson 
ignored grumbling by his men. 
While he did not remonstrate, 
neither did he relent; soldiers 
were meant to endure hardships. 
Combat and comfort did not 
coexist in his army. 

Jackson’s concept of war 
was a simple one: “Armies are 
not called out to dig trenches, to 
throw up breastworks, to live in 
camps, but to find the enemy 
and strike him...” While many of 
his men thought him peculiar, 
they trusted and respected him. 
They cheered whenever he rode 
past them, even on forced 
marches. The Stonewall Brigade 
fought with distinction from 
First Manassas to Appomattox. 
Jackson’s most famous nick- 
name never appealed to his 
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troops, who regularly referred to 
him as “Old Jack,” “Old Blue 
Light,” “Hickory,” or even 
“Square Box” (because of his 
large shoe size). 

Ordered to take command 
of Confederate forces in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Jackson was 
reluctant to leave the Brigade. 
When he did so, he gave a 
farewell address at the request of 
his troops. Rising in his stirrups 
before the troops, he yelled: 

“In the Army of the 
Shenandoah you were the First 
Brigade! In the Army of the 
Potomac you were the First 
Brigade! In the Second Corps of 
the army you are the First 
Brigade! You are the First 
Brigade in the affection of your 
general, and I hope by your 
future deeds and bearing you 
will be handed down as the First 
Brigade in this our Second War 


> 


of Independence. Farewell!” @ 
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as often as possible, cheerfully admitting, 
“Well, I reckon I was wrong.” 

Lincoln’s easy good humor was dis- 
arming to juries, but it made his clients fear 
he was surrendering too much and giving 
their cases away. Still, he usually won. He 
knew just what he was doing. His friendly, 
folksy style concealed a deep cunning. 

“His analytical powers were mar- 
velous,” his friend Joshua Speed recalled. 
“He always resolved every question into its 
primary elements, and gave up every point 
on his own side which did not seem to be 
invulnerable. One would think, to hear him 
present his case in court, he was giving his 
case away. He would concede point after 
point to his adversary until it would seem 
his case was conceded entirely away. But he 
always reserved a point upon which he 
claimed a decision in his favor, and his con- 
cession magnified the strength of his claim. 
He rarely failed in gaining his cases in 
court.” 

One colleague, Leonard Swett, 
described Lincoln’s con- 
cessive courtroom manner 
in similar terms: “When 
the whole thing was 
unraveled, the adversary 
would begin to see that 
what [Lincoln] was so 
blandly giving away was 
simply what he couldn’t 
get and keep. By giving 
away Six points and carry- 
ing the seventh, and the 
whole case hanging on the 
seventh, he traded away 
everything which would 
give him the least aid in 
carrying that. Any man 
who took Lincoln for a 


THE SOBRAN VIEW 
Lawyer and President 


a young courtroom 
Abraham Lincoln often worried his own 
clients. Unlike most lawyers, he didn’t 
haggle over every point. He didn’t seem 
combative. He yielded on minor questions 


lawyer, 


simple-minded man would very soon wake 
up with his back in a ditch.” Lincoln had a 
way of inducing his foes to underestimate 
him; and they usually did, to their cost. 

Another lawyer, John Littlefield, 
remembered the same style from a slightly 
different perspective: “The client would 
sometimes become alarmed, thinking 
Lincoln had given away so much of the case 
that he would not have anything left. After 
he had shuffled off the unnecessary sur- 
plusage, he would get down to ‘hard pan,’ 
and state the case so clearly that it would 
soon be apparent that he had enough left to 
win the case with. In making such conces- 
sions he would so establish his position in 
fairness and honesty that the lawyer on the 
opposite side would scarcely have the heart 
to oppose what he contended for.” 

Swett added this observation: “The first 
impression he generally conveyed was that 
he had stated the case of his adversary bet- 
ter and more forcibly than his opponent 
could state it himself.” This rare ability to 
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grasp his foe’s position made Lincoln him- 
self a powerful foe. 

Lincoln wasn’t a great lawyer. His 
knowledge of the law and its technicalities 
was limited; even his admiring junior law 
partner, William Herndon, acknowledged 
that. But he knew how to bring his case 
home to a jury when it counted. 

Lincoln brought the same concessive 
style of argument to the presidency. In his 
first inaugural address, delivered when 
Southern states were already seceding from 
the Union, he began by seeming to concede 
everything possible. He admitted the consti- 
tutional rights of slaveowners; he promised 
that he would not attempt to disturb slavery 
or invade the Southern states. He repeated 
that he had neither the power nor the incli- 
nation to do these things. He promised to 
enforce the fugitive slave laws. He even 
offered to support a constitutional amend- 
ment protecting slavery forever! 

To the more fiery Northerners it must 
have seemed that the new president was 
already giving the case away. But at the 
heart of the speech he came to what he saw 
as the essential point: no state had the right 
to secede from the Union, and Federal prop- 
erty would be held and defended. That was 
the single point he knew he couldn’t afford 
to yield. 

This meant war. Whatever concessions 
Lincoln seemed to have made, defending 
Federal property entailed fighting and, if 
necessary, invading the South. But he didn’t 
spell this out; he left it implicit. And he 
closed with beautiful, soothing words about 
friendship between North 
and South, “the mystic 
chords of memory,” and “‘the 
better angels of our nature.” 

It was the most fateful 
speech in American history. 
It bears close study for the 
way it illustrates the connec- 
tion between Lincoln the 
lawyer and Lincoln the pres- 
ident. In both roles he 
seemed to yield far more 
than he actually did. © 
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Confederate States of America. 

I’m speaking, of course, of Jefferson 
Davis. It’s unfortunate that we live in an age 
of ideologues and propaganda. No matter 
how intelligent, how accomplished, how 
compassionate, how noble in character, how 
admired by his contemporaries a man is, if 
he is on the wrong side of the current politi- 
cally correct fence, then he’s condemned. 
Even as I write this, some yahoos in 
Kentucky are trying to persuade the state to 
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Now offering the reprint of a rare diary of a 
Jewish Confederate private! 


SOUTHLINE 
A Truly Remarkable Man 


June 3 was the birthday of one of the 
greatest Americans who ever lived. He 
was a graduate of West Point, a hero of 
the Mexican War, a U.S. senator, a secre- 
tary of war and the president of the 


remove a statue of Davis, one of its most 
illustrious native sons. I will think poorly of 
Kentuckians if they allow this ignorant cam- 
paign to succeed. 

Had he not ended up on the politically 
incorrect side of the War of Northern 
Aggression, his story would be the stuff of 
novels and motion pictures. American histo- 
ry has provided us with some great love sto- 
ries—John and Abigail Adams and Andrew 
and Rachel Jackson, to name just two. The 

story of Jeff Davis and 
his beloved wife 
Varina is another. 

Davis had never 
aspired to be anything 
but a soldier. After 
graduating from West 
Point, he served seven 
years on the frontier. 
He fell in love with a 
daughter of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor. The 
old general, who had 
spent most of his life 
in dilapidated forts, 
told Davis that in 
order to marry his 
daughter, he would 
have to resign his 
commission and find 
a better way to pro- 
vide for her. Davis 
did. He became a 
planter and married 
the general’s daughter. 

Three months 
later, she died of 
malaria, and the grief- 
stricken Davis 
became a_ virtual 
recluse for seven 


years. It was the vivacity and intelligence of 
Varina Howell that drew him out of his shell, 
and though they were as different as two 
people could be, their great love and mar- 
riage lasted until death. 

The best way to get acquainted with 
Davis is with the book Jefferson Davis: 
Private Letters, 1823-1889, edited by his 
biographer, Hudson Strode. These letters, 
which are as interesting as any novel, give you 
an intimate portrait of Davis and his wife and 
the many famous Americans their lives were 
intertwined with. Reading them is like taking 
a time machine back to the 19th century. 

Davis was a Jeffersonian Democrat 
who believed in a strict construction of the 
Constitution. Those were the principles he 
learned from his father, who had fought in 
the Revolution, and he never abandoned 
them. After the war and after he was freed 
from prison, Davis refused amnesty, saying 
it would be an admission of wrongdoing, 
and he believed he and his Southern compa- 
triots had done nothing wrong. 

According to Strode, Davis had a 
remarkable ability to inspire friendship. His 
friends, writes Strode, loved him with an 
ardor uncommon among men. “Several 
bishops who knew him long and well 
unabashedly wrote to him not only of their 
love but of their veneration,” he writes. 

One such friend was Robert Brown, a 
slave who simply ignored emancipation and 
stayed with the Davises as a friend and ser- 
vant for the rest of their lives. Brown was 
entrusted with the Davises’ children when 
Varina sent them to Canada for safety’s sake 
immediately after the war. Davis was in 
prison. She was not allowed to leave 
Savannah, Ga., and there was lawlessness 
everywhere. 

On the ship, Brown overheard a white 
abolitionist making insulting remarks about 
Davis within the hearing of the children. 
Brown walked over and said, “Do you 
believe I am your equal?” Of course, the 
abolitionist said. “Then take this from an 
equal,” Brown said, and knocked him flat 
with one powerful punch. 

I think you will enjoy this book, and if 
you are ever in Biloxi, Miss., be sure to visit 
Beauvoir, Davis’s last residence and now a 
museum. Jeff Davis was a truly remarkable 
and admirable man. & 
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every bit as much. 

It was time The New York Times got 
taken down a peg or two or three. A distin- 
guished newspaper had gone imperial on us. 
The Times stretched out its scepter, and 
behold, the Truth suddenly emerged, under a 
six-column head. Then came Jayson Blair, 
with his fabrications and plagiarisms, and also 
Rick Bragg, the correspondent who claimed 
credit for a story basically reported by an 
unpaid intern. Last week, executive editor 
Howell Raines and managing editor Gerald 
M. Boyd took the fall. The Times, to say the 
least, has some image repairs to make. 

I note all these things sadly, as a daily 
reader of The New York Times for 34 years. 
There has always been much in the Times to 
value; there still is. Even if Pulitzer Prizes 
are hugely overrated as touchstones of 
value, many of those distributed in abun- 
dance to the Times have been deserved. | 
think of the thumbnail sketches of the Sept. 
11 victims. These ran for months. Raines’s 


Cleaning Up The Times 


What Newsweek calls “the country’s 
most admired journalistic institution” will 
benefit—it has to, it must—from its ongo- 


ing encounter with shame and disaster. 
American journalism stands to benefit 


idea? Boyd’s? Whoever the progenitor, the 
sketches were wonderful and compelling. 
The trouble with the present-day Times 
is smug liberalism. Whoops, Newsweek 
doesn’t cotton to that imputation; it com- 
plains that “right-wing ideologues tried to 
make the Times’ implosion a cautionary tale 
about affirmative action (Blair being African 
American) and perceived liberal bias.” 
Umm-hmm; see what I meant about 
American journalism standing to benefit 
from the Times’ discomfiture? By validating 
smug, self-satisfied, disdainful liberalism as 
the approved American philosophy, the 
Times made it safe, if not inevitable, for pub- 
lications like Newsweek to sneer at “right- 
wing ideologues.” And for publications of 
even lesser accomplishments to do so. 
Times imitators are all over the place today. 
Opinion dispensing is indispensable, 
not to mention fun. I should know, having 
formerly made my living thereby. The trou- 
ble with the 7imes’ opinion dispensing is 
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that it often slops over from the editorial 
page (smugly liberal) into the news columns 
(theoretically, but only theoretically, bal- 
anced). Stories seemingly get reported 
because they advance the agenda of smug 
liberalism. It happens not just with the polit- 
ical news, but even with arts and “lifestyle” 
coverage. 

The Times’ commitment to political 
correctness, feminism, gay rights and big 
government stands out a mile—so also its 
disdain for tax cuts and religious “funda- 
mentalists.” The Times still can’t get used to 
the idea that it might have been better to 
attack Saddam Hussein than to leave him 
alone. 

Editor Raines, an Alabama _ native, 
seemed bent on making the South over in 
his own image. The Times, in his heyday, 
was always good for a story or editorial on 
the scandal of displaying the Confederate 
flag. Another Raines obsession: the Augusta 
National Golf Club’s unwillingness to let 
women join. Golly darn! Isn’t that just too 
awful for words? The Times thinks so. 
Evidently, the rest of us should, also. 

The general—I didn’t say universal— 
liberalism of American journalism stems in 
part from professional interest in whatever 
is new and in part from the tide of skeptical, 
post-Watergate baby boomers that flooded 
newsrooms starting in the *70s. A third fac- 
tor is the prestige of those publications— 
e.g., The New York Times—that seem to ren- 
der smug liberalism as normal as bottled 
water. 

No fair. I try to sell my university jour- 
nalism students on a quaint notion—that 
ideology should be barred sternly from 
news columns. I have a saying: As reporters, 
we're the readers’ eyes and ears; we’re not 
their brains. 

The New York Times of Howell Raines 
and Jayson Blair would differ with that 
judgment. That Times, to the extent it 
remains intact and emotionally unencum- 
bered, indeed deems itself our brains’ trust. 
It knows what we need to know. 

Except that it doesn’t, really. Its wising 
up, so long needed, could be decades away. 
At least now the wising up has begun. & 
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Last year, Sen. Trent Lott made this 
suggestion whilst groveling at the feet of 
black politicians and civil rights activists 
after his remarks supporting the 1948 presi- 
dency of then-segregationist Sen. Strom 
Thurmond. Since then, a few Republicans 
have joined with Democrats to co-sponsor 
the National Slave Memorial Act. 

Supporters say the National Slave 
Memorial Act will begin the racial “recon- 
ciliation” and “healing” process. It’s amaz- 
ing how people can say this with straight 
faces and believe it. 

We’ ve heard this claim as justification 
for one government program or another, 
most recently being former President 
Clinton’s “Race Initiative.” How much heal- 
ing and reconciliation did it produce? It sim- 
ply produced a forum for charlatans, dema- 
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MINORITY VIEW 
White Guilt, Black Exploitation 


Few Americans have heard of the 
National Slave Memorial Act (HR 196) 
that proposes to erect a National Slave 
Memorial on the National Mall in 
Washington, D.C. 


gogues and race hustlers. If a slave memori- 
al is built on the National Mall, it will sim- 
ply become a media backdrop for the likes 
of race hustlers like Al Sharpton, Jesse 
Jackson and Black Congressional Caucus to 
spew their anti-American venom and call 
for quotas and reparations for slavery. 
There’s no way the National Slave 
Memorial Act could become law without 
the assistance of useful idiots in the 
Republican Party. You'll recall that “useful 
idiots’ was a term coined by Lenin to 
describe mindless Western do-gooders who 
were helpful to communists but nonetheless 
detested. Republicans can’t believe that 
their support for the National Slave 
Memorial Act will deliver them more black 
votes and greater acceptance by the 
Democrats; that’s assuming Republicans 
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have a modicum of good sense. The only 
other reason why they might support the act 
is to assuage their feelings of guilt for the 
injustices of slavery that made a mockery of 
the values expressed in our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. 

Guilt is one of the worse human moti- 
vations. It promotes self-serving actions, 
while ignoring or discounting the effects of 
those actions on the object of the guilt. I 
recall my first year as an assistant professor 
of economics at Temple University in 1973. 
Black students had demanded that a course 
in “black economics” be taught. What’s 
worse is that some of my colleagues were 
giving the demand serious thought. 

Not being able to convince me that 
there was such a thing as black economics, 
I asked several of my colleagues what 
would be their response had some Polish or 
Italian students demanded a course in Polish 
or Italian economics? I answered the ques- 
tion for them by telling them they’d proba- 
bly kick the rascals out of their offices. 

That was just the tip of the guilt ice- 
berg. One Temple University colleague took 
me to lunch and confided to me that he was 
having numerous academic problems with 
his poorly prepared black students. 

I asked him what his response to their 
poor preparation was. He replied that he 
tried to take into consideration racial dis- 
crimination and the poor education they 
received. I asked him how he assigned 
grades, to which he responded: If they come 
every day and look as if they’re taking notes, 
I give them a “C.” 

After I recovered, I told him that’s very 
much like having a dog in an English class 
and one day the dog sits on his hind legs and 
says, “You not po da do dat.” You'd give the 
dog an “A.” Why? You don’t expect the dog 
to speak at all, and no matter what he says 
you'd deem it laudable. 

Motivated by these and other experi- 
ences, sometime ago I created a “‘Certificate 
of Amnesty and Pardon” for guilt-ridden 
Americans of European ancestry (available 
at: www.gmu.edu/departments/econom- 
ics/wew) under “Gift” on my webpage. I 
now extend that gift to Congress and White 
House supporters of the National Slave 
Memorial Act. © 

© 2003 Creators Syndicate, Inc. 
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A New Strategy to Fight the 
Gay Rights Movement 


BY P.J. BYRNES 


R-61-21 

Section 8, Spread of venereal dis- 
eases unlawful. It shall be a viola- 
tion of these regulations for any 
infected person to knowingly expose 
another to infection with any of the 
said venereal diseases, or for any 
person to perform any act which 
exposes another person to infection 
with venereal disease. 


This South Carolina regulation— 
which is currently in effect as a public 
health measure—is law, just as the State’s 
statute against buggery, until the recent 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling, was law. 
However, there is little chance that the 
Supreme Court will strike down this reg- 
ulation, even though, were it aggressively 
enforced, homosexuals would be dispro- 
portionately affected. 

The fact that this regulation still 
stands, and will continue to stand, makes 
a point all too obvious: The battle to 
defend sodomy laws has been fought on 
the wrong grounds, as the recent land- 
mark opinions by Justices Kennedy and 
O’Connor clearly demonstrate. Both 
attack the grounds on which the defen- 
dant (the State of Texas) made its argu- 
ments, and both suggest that homosexu- 
als are stigmatized, singled out and intim- 
idated because the law is based on the 
assumption that what they do in the priva- 
cy of their own homes is morally wrong. 

We live in a time when morality is 
regarded as relative, particularly where 
sexual relations are concerned. The gay 
rights movement ts partially to blame for 
this attitude—but so are the movies and 
television and mainstream Christian 
churches. 

Those who defend sodomy laws 
must accept the change in the moral cli- 
mate of the nation. Approaches based on 
statements such as “hate the sin, love the 
sinner” are strategically flawed, because 


they are grounded in the implicit assump- 
tion that homosexual behavior is an 
inherently immoral act. Such argu- 
ments—once regarded as valid and effec- 
tive—no longer carry weight in society at 
large. 

In combating the gay rights move- 
ment in the political arena, we should 
approach homosexual conduct as a public 
health issue, not a moral one. We can 
make the moral point in our churches, but 
not in the U.S. Supreme Court—not 
without being condemned for our intoler- 
ance by the likes of Republican 
appointees Justice O’Connor and Justice 
Kennedy. 

As a public health and public fund- 
ing issue, it is easy to defend sodomy 
laws. There is plenty of evidence that 
homosexuals who engage in rectal inter- 
course are premier carriers of disease. 
The medical books are full of case histo- 
ries, as are major studies of homosexual 
behavior. 

The AIDS epidemic resulted in hun- 
dreds of thousands of deaths, many of 
them through tainted blood, some 
through transmission at birth. Tennis star 
Arthur Ashe, Florida coed Kimberly 
Bergalis, and countless infants have died 
homosexual behavior was 
unchecked in the bathhouses of San 
Francisco where, according to “gay” 
author Randy Shilts, the epidemic had its 
true genesis. (He called it Ground Zero.) 

While homosexuals were dying, the 
rest of the population was bearing a heav- 
ier and heavier tax burden as the conse- 
quence of “illicit sex,” both homosexual 
and heterosexual. According to one esti- 
mate, the AIDS epidemic has cost all of 
us $14 billion a year. 

It simply isn’t fair or logical for 
homosexuals to tell the community, 
“What we do in the privacy of the bed- 
room is none of your business. But if 
something goes wrong in there—if one of 
us contracts AIDS—then you folks have 
to take care of us, pay all our bills, and 
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spend billions of dollars to find a cure for 
the consequences of our actions.” 

Government invades the privacy of 
citizens all the time on the same grounds. 
For example, if you drive the highways, 
you must wear seat belts. If you don’t, 
you can be punished. So why does the 
state have the right to mandate your safe- 
ty? Because of the public expense and 
higher insurance premiums that deaths on 
the highway generate. 

Likewise, if the people of a commu- 
nily, state, or nation are required to pay 
for the negative consequences of some- 
one else’s behavior, then they should 
have a right to control that behavior— 
even to outlaw it. The alternative is to 
stop all funding for AIDS and AIDS 
research. Only then would the privacy 
argument be fair. 

As a nation, however, we are 
admirably unwilling to let people die, 
penniless and neglected, even if they 
have committed acts of which many citi- 
zens and taxpayers disapprove. Currently 
AIDS is getting more money for research 
than heart disease or cancer. So an addi- 
tional by-product of homosexual behav- 
ior is a diminished amount of research on 
provably more deadly diseases. AIDS has 
become a privileged disease just as 
homosexuals have become a privileged 
class. 

There is plenty of evidence to sup- 
port the idea that certain homosexual 
behaviors pose a substantial health threat 
to the community and cost the taxpayers 
billions of dollars. The defense of 
sodomy laws should have emphasized 
these points. And henceforth, the attack 
on the gay rights movement should focus 
on public health issues rather than moral 
maxims. 

With such an approach, defenders of 
traditional prohibitions against buggery 
would never have to spend time reassur- 
ing public officials and the rest of the 
world that they weren’t bigoted or homo- 
phobic or religious zealots. & 
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You can help the Hunley complete 
the journey home by joining Friends 
of the Hunley or donating at 


www.hunley.org 


or tour times and tickets please call the Hunley Hotline @ 843-723-9797. 
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PAINTING BY CONRAD WISE CHAPMAN, 
CourTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY 


On February 17, 1864, the Confederate 
submarine, H.L. Hunley, attacked and 
sank the U.S.S. Houstatonic four miles 
off Sullivan's Island in the Atlantic 
ry ' ss, 

Ocean, becoming the first modern sub- 


marine to sink a ship. 


The Hunley signaled to shore that she 
had completed the attack and was on the 
way home, but instead, she disappeared 
in the dark with her brave crew of nine. 
History recorded this mission as a valiant 
exercise of duty and the Hunley as a pio- 


neer in technological innovation. 


Surrounded over time in mystery, the 
Hunley was raised on August 8, 2000, 
136 years after her triumph and tragedy. 
She was brought to the Warren Lasch 
Conservation Center, a technological 
workplace designed to seek out and 
record the facts of the H.L. Hunley’s 


journey into history. 


EXHIBITS INCLUDE: 

© Life-Size Model from the 
TNT Movie The Hunley 

e Animated Simulation of the 
H.L. Hunley Recovery 


HUNLEY GIFT SHOP: 
e Over 100 official Hunley 
collectibles and gift items. 
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By Clyde N. Wilson 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Please send a check for $29.95 
payable to 
THE FOUNDATION FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION (FAE) 
Mail to FAE, P.O. Box 11851, 
Columbia, SC 29211 INCLUDES POSTAGE 


ORDER BY CREDIT CARD 
PHONE: 803-256-9222 * FAX: 803-799-9126 
ORDER ONLINE: FAEBOOKS.COM 
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Clyde Wilson is one of a 
vanishing small group of 
professional historians 
who do not regard 
Southern life and history 
as one dark, Gothic 


misfortune after another. 
—Joe Stromberg 


rom the pen of Southern Partisan 
advisor and frequent contributor 
Clyde N. Wilson (Professor of 
History at the University of South Carolina). A 


selection from over three hundred articles and 
essays between 1969 and 2001. 

Southern Conservatives are seldom heard 
from anymore, but for over thirty years 
Professor Wilson has been examining American 
history and current events from just such a 
viewpoint. 

As historian and columnist Joseph 
Stromberg writes in the preface, Wilson is “... 
the kind of conservative who is a stalwart 
defender of federalism and republicanism, and 
the liberties associated with them. Such conser- 
vatives are few and far between these days.... 
There is good, powerful writing here, where an 
understanding of the value of genuine aristo- 
cratic leadership is mixed with the practical wis- 
dom of the plain folk of the South.” 


